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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





Forces of Change in Latin America 


by Wymberley DeR. Coerr 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs * 


Our objective toward the nations of Latin 
America is simple: We want the friendship of 
their governments and peoples. We believe the 
nations of Latin America can be our friends only 
if they maintain their genuine and sovereign in- 
dependence and that they can maintain this in- 
dependence only to the extent that they achieve 
increasing social equity and economic progress 
through democratic methods. 

We seek no satellites. We control no fifth col- 
umns or traitorous domestic parties with which 
to convert independent nations into satellites. We 
cherish the independence of the nations in this 
hemisphere as the key to their friendship for 
us, recognizing that it would suffer from undue 
exertions of our influence and that under Soviet 
domination it would die. 


The Dominant Condition in Latin America—Change 


It is obvious to us all that the dominant con- 
dition in Latin America is change—change swell- 
ing and gaining momentum on two important 
fronts. 

On the economic front, the population of Latin 
America is increasing more rapidly than that in 
any other major area of the world. On the other 
hand, the rate of increase in the area’s production 
of goods and services has been slowing down. If 
this trend continues, in the long run there will be 
more and more people to share less and less, and 
the share of most of the people is already scant. 

The average income per capita in Latin Amer- 
ica is about $300 per year and among the nations 
of Latin America varies roughly from a high of 
$750 to a low of $70. These figures are for the 


* Address made before the League of Women Voters of 
Massachusetts at Boston, Mass., on Feb. 1. 
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average income per capita—a statistical figure ob- 
tained by dividing the number of people in a 
nation into the value of its gross national income. 
This figure is misleadingly high. Since in each 
nation a few people are rich and many are poor, 
the average income—low as it is—is obviously 
higher than the median income that most people 
receive. It would be ironic to tell a subsistence 
farmer in the backlands who may earn little or 
no cash that his nation’s average per capita income 
is several hundred dollars. Many people in Latin 
America exist practically outside of the monetary 
economy. 

The downward economic trend is being accen- 
tuated by the continued absence and flight of 
Latin American capital to the United States and 
Europe and by the currently falling rate of new 
private investment from abroad. Both these 
trends are caused basically by political insecurity 
and further weaken the area’s economic produc- 
tive capacity. 

On the social front, however, people’s expecta- 
tions are shooting upward. In comparison with 
the endowments of the wealthy few, the majority 
of the people have long been accustomed to slim 
shares in food, housing, land, medical attention, 
education, and in political power and individual 
dignity. Now in the minds of the majority this 
comparison is changing to contrast. Resignation 
is being rapidly replaced by insistence on change. 
Desire for a better life is leading to hope, and 
hope to demand, and demand to action. In con- 
trast to the income per capita, which is slowly 
falling, the aspirations per capita—if we may use 
the phrase—are rising rapidly. The gap between 
income and aspirations is widening. The welfare 
of the Latin American nations and our friendship 
for them demand that this gap be narrowed. 
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The key question is, will this great gathering 
force of change be handled in a manner destruc- 
tive or constructive to the millions of hopes from 
which it springs? Will it rampage undirected or 
maldirected so as to destroy any real economic 
and social progress, or will it be channeled so as 
to enrich and ennoble the lives of Latin America’s 
people? 

The Latin American nations have to handle 
their turbulence of change in a time of world con- 
flict. On one side, the Communists are aggres- 
sively perpetrating “peaceful coexistence,” a pol- 
icy they described in Moscow last December as 
dedicated to “mobilizing the masses” and the “in- 
tensification of the struggle of the working class, 
of all Communist parties, for the triumph of so- 
cialist ideas.” On the other side, the President of 
the United States has declared in his inaugural 
address : ? 

. .. this peaceful revolution of hope cannot become the 
prey of hostile powers. Let all our neighbors know that 
we shall join with them to oppose aggression or subver- 
sion anywhere in the Americas. And let every other 
power know that this hemisphere intends to remain the 
master of its own house. 

The Latin Americans do not have as much time 
or tranquillity as we did to tackle domestic prob- 
lems in comparative insulation. They face a 
choice. Will the free nations of Latin America 
choose to treat their onrushing change with the 
methods offered by the free world or with those 
imposed by international communism? Their own 
experience already provides comparison in these 
methods. 


Three Types of Revolution 


Latin America’s experience includes many 
changes in government by violent revolutions—in 
which we can clearly distinguish three types. 

First, and in the vast majority, the old style 
revolutions that changed the government without 
expressing or affecting basic social change—the 
so-called “palace revolutions.” 

Second, social revolutions that basically shifted 
the distribution of political power, of individual 
prestige, and of wealth and income from one eco- 
nomic grouping to another. 

The first social] revolution was the Mexican, in 
the second decade of this century, fought under 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Feb. 13, 1961, p. 207. 
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the banner of 7%erra y Libertad (“Land and Lib- 
erty”). This revolution was won before the 
Bolshevik revolution started and hence in the 
absence of an international Communist apparatus 
capable of exploiting it. On our side, the revolu- 
tion frankly caused us problems and misunder- 
standings, but as a whole we received the revolu- 
tion with sympathy and, most important, nego- 
tiated our problems with Mexico on the basis of 
mutual consent, respect, and friendship. Since 
then the Communists have tried to intervene, but 
the Mexicans have maintained control of their own 
revolution. 

The second social revolution came 35 years later, 
in Bolivia, where the MNR—the National Revolu- 
tionary Movement—sought and won universal 
suffrage, the government ownership of the largest 
(but not the medium and small) mines (with com- 
pensation), and “land reform.” Before the revo- 
lution in 1952, Bolivian presidential elections had 
less than 100,000 voters in a population of about 3 
million; in 1956 and 1960 the figure was close to 1 
million. International communism took a hand 
in the Bolivian revolution and attempted to force 
the revolution toward more extreme measures than 
it adopted. The United States Government, in a 
decision of which the significance has been too little 
recognized, has extended not only technical assist- 
ance but also substantial financial aid to the MNR 
government as the representative of the majority 
of the Bolivian people—in an amount of some $20 
million a year. 

Bolivia continues to face extremely difficult 
financial, economic, and political problems, and the 
Communists are actively engaged in attempting to 
subvert the revolution to their purposes. Last De- 
cember the MNR newspaper, La Nacidn, protested 
the subversive activities of Cuban diplomats in 
Bolivia and declared that their pretension to act 
as “mentors of the Bolivian revolution” was in- 
admissible. Bolivia has so far succeeded in main- 
taining control of its own revolution. 

Both Mexico and Bolivia have experienced the 
violence and tragedy of social revolution, its waste 
of human and economic resources, its immediately 
destructive effect on the gross national product, 
and its initial inhibition of rationality in construc- 
tive endeavors of many kinds. We. deplore vio- 
lence as a method of social change, but we have in 
our history and makeup enough of the revolu- 
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tionary to sympathize with some of the popular 
aspirations that lead to revolution. Hence the 
widespread sympathy that Castro enjoyed in the 
United States when he was a rebel in the Sierra 
Maestra. 


Sovietized Social Revolution: Cuba 


This brings us to the third type of revolution, 
that which is portrayed and portended in Cuba to- 
day. It is unique, so far, in the hemisphere and 
so new that we have to coin a label for it. I sug- 
gest, the “Sovietized social revolution.” 

As in Mexico and Bolivia, the Cuban revolu- 
tion was made possible by economic and social 
inequities that made Castro’s promises attractive 
and inspiring to many Cubans and evoked wide- 
spread sympathy throughout Latin America and 
in the United States. We extended to Castro a 
hand of friendship. We sent to Habana one of 
our best ambassadors [Philip W. Bonsal], a man 
known for his understanding of Latin America 
and his love of democracy, and Castro refused 
to deal with him. We received Castro in the 
United States. Castro’s advisers let us know that 
he wanted no United States assistance. 

Whether Castro was a Communist all along, 
or whether he has become their puppet after his 
victory, what is apparent is that he has been lead- 
ing his people into the Communist camp. He 
has deliberately attempted to destroy the initially 
vast reservoirs of United States good will for the 
Cuban revolution and Cuba’s friendship for the 
United States. Early in 1959 his followers began 
the chant that has since become a national refrain, 
“Cuba si, Yankee no.” He has invoked the full 
magic of the word “revolution” to sanctify com- 
munism by declaring that to be “anti-Commu- 
nist” was to be “counterrevolutionary.” He has 
betrayed not only Cuban-American friendship 
but also many of his fellow non-Communist rev- 
olutionaries. Men of the July 26 Movement who 
fought with him in the Sierra have been nulli- 
fied, imprisoned, exiled, or killed. Castro cele- 
brated the second anniversary of his initially 
Cuban revolution in the company and with the 
resounding benedictions of Russian and Chinese 
Communists. 

International communism views the force of 
change in the other Latin American nations as 
the potential source of new revolutions with 
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which to destroy existing governments and in- 
stitutions for its own objectives. It has found in 
Fidel Castro a most effective instrument for this 
attack. Last May Khrushchev welcomed 

. . . the events in Cuba where the people proudly and 
courageously rose up under the banner for the struggle 
for their independence. I am convinced that other Latin 
American countries also will rise up in the struggle. 


Two months later Fidel Castro faithfully echoed, 


We promise to make our nation the example that can 
convert the Cordillera of the Andes into the Sierra Maes- 
tra of the American continent. 

Castro’s righthand man, Che Guevarra, has to this 
end written a widely circulated little book on 
guerrilla warfare, and Cuba has imported ship- 
loads of Russian and other bloc armaments, which 
it paraded on the second anniversary of its revolu- 
tion, vastly in excess of its needs for self-defense. 

Castro’s agents are busy peddling international 
communism throughout Latin America, and his 
diplomats have been so flagrantly active along this 
line that six Latin American countries have sus- 
pended or broken diplomatic relations and three 
have recalled their ambassadors from Habana. 

But Castro is still regarded by many in Latin 
America as a Robin Hood who takes from the rich 
and gives to the poor. Many still view him as a 
true Latin American revolutionary. They do not 
realize he has betrayed the Cuban revolution into 
the hands of foreigners. They do not realize that 
the benefits that he has been able to produce 
through the revolution for some Cubans have been 
largely financed by the one-time expedient of con- 
fiscating properties and defaulting on debts total- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars and at the cost 
of damaging Cuba’s economic productive capac- 
ity. Many believe in Fidelismo because to them 
it represents, however mistakenly, a life of less 
hardship and more dignity. 

This revolution was successfully fought by 
Cubans against Cubans for internal goals. Then 
it was captured by foreign-directed Communists 
and converted into a weapon against the whole 
inter-American system. In Cuba the Communists 
have demonstrated their ability to take over, to 
“Sovietize,” a social revolution and through it the 
powers of government so as to deny that nation 
friendship with us and to affirm its dependence on 
international communism. 





A Hope: The Act of Bogota 


But, if there is a new danger, there is also a 
new hope. 

On September 12, 1960, at Bogota, the Foreign 
Ministers of the American states met in the third 
meeting of the Special Committee To Study the 
Formulation of New Measures for Economic De- 
velopment, the so-called Committee of 21. By a 
vote of 19 to 0 (the Dominican Republic absent 
and Cuba abstaining) they approved the Act of 
Bogota,’ which is a radically new step in the Amer- 
ican states’ formal and multilateral approach to 
their fundamental problems. 

The Act of Bogota’s relevance to the new danger 
was made eloquently explicit by Mr. Douglas Dil- 
lon, then Under Secretary of State and now Sec- 
retary of the Treasury : * 


. we can, if we will, launch a far-reaching attack 
on the poverty, ignorance, and lack of social justice which, 
even in this 20th-century world of miraculous technical 
progress, still oppress so many of our fellow citizens in 
Latin America. 

There are those in the world today who are trying to 
take advantage of this situation for their own selfish 
ends. .. 

Our fundamental task here at Bogoté is nothing more 
than to outline the route by which the people of the 
Americas can achieve the material progress they desire 
without any sacrifice of fundamental human rights and 
freedoms. ... Wwe can... give a powerful impetus to 
constructive forces of domestic action and international 
cooperation working hand in hand to promote the common 
objective of the economic and social advancement of our 
peoples today. 


The act emphasizes both economic and social 


development, Now we cannot claim novelty for 
emphasis on economic development, which had in 
fact long been emphasized and widely practiced 
by the governments and private enterprise of our 
hemisphere. For example, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development had 
authorized over $1 billion in loans for Latin 
America, and the Export-Import Bank well over 
$3 billion for roads, industrial plants, hydroelec- 
tric projects, and other forms of economic devel- 
opment. We have recently seen the great new 
copper mine, Toquepala, appear in the barren 
mountains of southern Peru, with a smelter near 
the little O. Henry-type port of Ilo, financed by 


* For text, see ibid., Oct. 3, 1960, p. 587. 
‘ Tbid., p. 583. 
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over $100 million of Export-Import Bank credit 
and $135 million of United States private invest- 
ment. In Chile the steel plant of Huachipato 
represents the combined investments of the U.S. 
Government, the Chilean Government, and 
Chilean private enterprise. 

Such economic development provides employ- 
ment and raises the national income. As urged 
in the third recommendation of the Act of Bo- 
gota, it must be expanded. It is essential, but it is 
not enough. One measure of a country’s economic 
development is average income per capita. Pre- 
Castro Cuba was in this respect among the high- 
est in the hemisphere, but Castro came, and won, 
and brought in the Sovietized social revolution. 
Why?! Basically because of the disparities in the 
distribution of existing income (which economic 
development had hardly changed and its indices 
had hardly measured), because of the reaction of 
the underprivileged to this contrast, and because 
of their urgent hopes for social justice and ade- 
quate opportunities. 

The preamble of the Act of Bogota recognizes 
that: 

. . economic development programs, which should be 
urgently strengthened and expanded, may have a delayed 
effect on social welfare, and that accordingly early meas- 
ures are needed to cope with social needs... . 

What kind of measures? The preamble as- 
serts—with a candor we hope will be incandescent : 

... That the success of a cooperative program of 
economic and social progress will require maximum self- 
help efforts on the part of the American republics and, 
in many cases, the improvement of existing institutions 
and practices, particularly in the fields of taxation, the 
ownership and use of land, education and training, health 
and housing... . 

As we study this act, we could call it the “act 
with a view” because in its repetitive use of the 
seemingly innocuous little phrase “with a view” it 
asks the signatory powers to focus on and move 
toward startling vistas of social change. It rec- 
ommends the examination of land tenure legisla- 
tion and facilities with a view to insuring a wider 
and more equitable distribution of land ownership, 
of agricultural credit institutions with a view to 
providing adequate financing for farmers, of tax 
systems with a view to assuring equity of taxation 
and encouraging improved use of privately owned 
land that is idle. 
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New Partnership Between Latin America and U.S. 


As we study the act further we realize that it 
proposes a partnership between the Latin Ameri- 
can nations and the United States. Whereas the 
preamble emphasizes maximum self-help efforts 
on the part of the American Republics in social 
development, section II welcomes the decision of 
the United States to establish a special inter- 
American fund for social development. This is 
the $500 million that the last Congress authorized 
and the administration is asking the present Con- 
gress to appropriate. The Act of Bogota thus 
provides for the first social development program 
that the American nations have formally and 
jointly approved. 

Latin American nations and the United States 
had already made many efforts in the spirit of the 
Act of Bogoté. In July 1960, for instance, the 
United States announced lines of credit of about 
$50 million for Peru® and $70 million for Co- 
lombia in which the governments of those coun- 
tries would participate with the Development 
Loan Fund and the International Cooperation 
Administration to develop new lands for agricul- 
tural settlement and savings and loan associations 
to stimulate the construction of low-priced hous- 
ing on reasonable terms. For some time our ICA 
has been working with the Governments of Chile 
and Guatemala in community self-help housing 
projects. But the need is still vast. 

The Communists, it should be noted, have estab- 
lished a record of combating any steps toward 
greater benefits that they cannot control. We have 
reason to believe, for example, that in Bolivia they 
inspired physical violence against agents of the 
Bolivian-United States supervised credit pro- 
gram, forcing it out of some towns where it was 
extending credit at low cost to farmers that needed 
it; that in Ecuador the Communist Party fears 
that President [José Maria] Velasco [Ibarra] 
may be able to carry out successful land reform 
and has therefore determined to sabotage the Gov- 
ernment’s efforts by all means possible. The 
promise of land is communism’s greatest weapon, 
but the ownership of land is its greatest fear. 

The act does not define “social development,” 
but I interpret it to mean investment of money and 
effort in those neglected fields of economic activ- 
ity that are poor in present financial investment 


5 Tbid., Aug. 29, 1960, p. 346. 
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and potential profit but rich in unused human 
resources—investment in the small farmer who 
lacks credit, in the homeless family that wants to 
build a house, in the children and the many adults 
who have never had the chance to learn to read. 

The Act of Bogota provides for a partnership 
for progress between the Latin American nations 
and the United States. This new partnership will 
demand of each partner the talents and contribu- 
tions that he is most fitted to give. Of the United 
States it will demand technical assistance and fi- 
nancial contributions, handled with imagination, 
flexibility, speed, and understanding. Of the 
Latin American governments it will demand social 
measures in taxation, land, housing, and educa- 
tion of the type viewed in the Act of Bogota. In 
this framework Latin American students, intel- 
lectuals, businessmen, democratic farm and la- 
bor organizations, and democratic political par- 
ties can provide the initiative and the creative 
drive without which governmental measures 
would be empty gestures. No one partner acting 
alone can make this partnership successful. Any 
United States contribution would be wasted with- 
out social development measures by the Latin 
American nations, and such measures could, on 
the other hand, fail for lack of adequate support 
and technical expertise. 

One essential characteristic of this partnership 
must be emphasized—its place of business, its 
fruition, must be in Latin America. The struggle 
could be lost in Washington but can only be won 
in Latin America itself. 


Change is confronting Latin America with 
choice—urgent and inescapable—not just between 
the Communist bloc and the United States but 
between Communist domination and independ- 


ence. The Latin American nations could forfeit 
freedom by default. They could permit their peo- 
ples’ rising aspirations to be exploited by inter- 
national communism in its drive to acquire satel- 
lite states and subject peeples. Or Latin Amer- 
ica could, with free-world methods, convert the 
forces of change into strength—strength to pro- 
mote the welfare of its people and protect the 
independence of its nations. The Act of Bogota, 
the “act with a view,” points the way. Latin 
America has great democratic leaders and polit- 
ical parties and peoples who have proved their 
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love of country. The effort will be great, but 
I am confident that they and we together will 
convert the Act of Bogota into constructive ac- 
tion. 


President Asks Brazil’s Cocperation 
To Reinvigorate Unity of Americas 


White House press release dated January 31 


The White House on January 31 made public 
the following telegrams from President Kennedy 
to President Janio da Silva Quadros of Brazil 
and to the former President of Brazil, Juscelino 
Kubitschek. 


President Kennedy to Mr. Quadros 
JANvARY 27, 1961 


His Excellency 

JANIO DA Sitva QuapROS 

President-elect of the Republic of the United 
States of Brazil 

Brasilia, Brazil 


Dear Mr. Presivent: On the occasion of Your 
Excellency’s inauguration as Chief Executive of 
our friendly neighbor and wartime ally, the 
United States of Brazil, I extend to you my 
warmest personal congratulations and the most 
sincere good wishes of the people of the United 
States of America. 

Once in twenty years presidential inaugurations 
in your country and mine occur within days of 
each other. This year of 1961 is signalized by that 
happy coincidence. At this time, each of us as- 
sumes challenging duties for which he has been 
freely chosen by his fellow citizens. To each of 
us is entrusted the heavy responsibility of guiding 
the affairs of a democratic nation founded on 
Christian ideals and aspiring to common goals of 
peace and human betterment. 

It is my earnest wish, Mr. President, to fortify 
the spirit of cooperation and mutual esteem which 
has always marked relations between our coun- 
tries. In that spirit, let us work together to rein- 
vigorate the alliance of American Republics, 
recognizing the magnitude of the tasks we face, 
and confident in the strength of the heritage we 
share. 

Sincerely, 
JouN F, Kennepy 


President Kennedy to Mr. Kubitschek 
JANUARY 29, 1961 
His Excellency 
JUSCELINO KuBITSCHEEK DE OLIVEIRA 
President of the Republic of the United States of 

Brazil 
Brasilia, Brazil 

Dear Mr. Presipent: I welcome the thoughtful 
message? which you sent to me on the occasion 
of my inauguration, not only because of the con- 
structive and friendly spirit which motivates 
your comments, but also because I share Your 
Excellency’s deep concern for the social, political, 
and economic well-being of the peoples of our 
hemisphere. One of the cardinal objectives of 
my administration will be the association of the 
United States with the peoples of Latin America 
in a common effort to improve the lives of our peo- 
ples under the reign of liberty. 

May I take this opportunity, Mr. President, to 
extend to you, as you leave the high office in which 
you have so faithfully served your country, my 
personal best wishes and those of the people and 
government of the United States of America, for 
your continued health and prosperity. 

Sincerely, 


JouHn F. Kennepy 


Mr. Voorhees Resigns; Mr. Ribicoff 
To Coordinate Cuban Refugee Program 


Following are the texts of letters from Presi- 
dent Kennedy to Tracy S. Voorhees accepting his 
resignation as the President’s representative for 
the Cuban refugee problem and to Abraham Ribi- 
coff, Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, directing him to coordinate the activities of 
Federal agencies in this field. 


THE PRESIDENT TO MR. VOORHEES 


White House press release dated January 27 
Janvuaky 27, 1961 


Dear Mr. Vooruees: I want to express the 
grateful appreciation of this government and my- 
self for the energetic service you have given to 
help meet the very serious Cuban refugees needs 


* Not printed. 
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confronting this country in recent months. Ur- 
gent individual wants have been met, and the 
cause of humanity sustained and strengthened by 
your prompt mobilizing of public and private 
resources to assist those driven from their homes 
in Cuba. 

I believe that the work which you undertook in 
the initial stages of this problem can now best be 
augmented by bringing to bear the vast welfare, 
health, and other skills available in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare under 
Secretary Ribicoff’s direction, and by his coordi- 
nating, as a member of my Cabinet, the activities 
of other Federal agencies in this field. I know you 
will give your full personal cooperation to Secre- 
tary Ribicoff to help him undertake these new 
responsibilities. 

With grateful thanks, I accept the resignation 
which you have submitted, to be effective Febru- 
ary 1. 

Sincerely, 


Joun F,. Kennepy 


The Honorable Tracy S. VoorHEEs 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 


THE PRESIDENT TO SECRETARY RIBICOFF 


White House press release dated January 26 
JANUARY 27, 1961 


The Honorable Apranam Risicorr 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: I want you to undertake 
responsibility, effective February 1, for directing 
the Cuban refugee activities now being conducted 
by the Executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and to make an on-the-scene investigation 
of the problem within the next week as my per- 
sonal representative. 

I want you to make concrete my concern and 
sympathy for those who have been forced from 
their homes in Cuba, and to assure them that we 
shall seek to expedite their voluntary return as 
soon as conditions there facilitate that. I believe 


*For texts of Mr. Voorhees’ interim and final reports 
on the Cuban refugee problem, see BULLETIN of Jan. 9, 
1961, p. 45, and Feb. 13, 1961, p. 219. 
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that the present program can best be strengthened 
by directly bringing to bear your personal leader- 
ship and the vast welfare, health, and other skills 
of your Department. I am anxious that you 
make use of private services available for the 
refugees to the greatest extent possible. 

Both here at home and abroad, I want to re- 
emphasize most strongly the tradition of the 
United States as a humanitarian sanctuary, and 
the many times it has extended its hand and mate- 
rial help to those who are “exiles for conscience’s 
sake.” In the presently troubled world, we can- 
not be a peacemaker if we are not also the pro- 
tector of those individuals as well as nations who 
cast with us their personal liberty and hopes for 
the future. 

Immediate action should be taken to assure no 
interruption in present services for the refugees. 
I also want your consideration of the use of sur- 
plus U.S. foods if needed for them, and possible 
utilization of the many qualified physicians and 
other professionally or technically qualified ref- 
ugees. 

In undertaking the task given here, you should 
coordinate activities in this field with the Sec- 
retaries of State, Defense, Labor, and Agricul- 
ture, and with the heads of other relevant agen- 
cies. Under previous arrangements, funds have 
already been made available to meet such imme- 
diate expenditure as will be requested by you of 
the Department of State, Department of Defense, 
or other appropriate agency whose participation 
in this program of emergency assistance to Cuban 
refugees you may find essential. 

Sincerely, 


Joun F. Kennepy 


U.S. Queries Soviet Union 
on 11 Missing Airmen 


Press release 48 dated February 2 

On January 18, 1961, the American Ambassa- 
dor at Moscow, Llewellyn EF. Thompson, delivered 
to the First Deputy Foreign Minister of the 
USS.R., V. V. Kuznetsov, a note referring to 
an article contained in the January 16 issue of the 
Soviet magazine “Ogonyok,” which states that 
11 members of the crew of an American aircraft 
parachuted onto Soviet territory on September 
2, 1958, and were captured in the vicinity of 
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Yerevan, in Soviet Armenia. The men were 
members of the crew of an unarmed US. Air 
Force C-130 transport which was attacked by 
Soviet fighter aircraft in the vicinity of the 
Turkish-Soviet border on September 2, 1958, and 
subsequently crashed in Soviet Armenia2 On 
January 25, 1961, the Soviet Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs delivered to the American Embassy at 
Moscow a reply to the US. note of January 18. 
Following are the texts of the US. and Soviet 
notes. 


U.S. NOTE OF JANUARY 18 


The Embassy of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and has the honor, on instruction of its 
Government, to communicate the following. 

The attention of the United States Government 
has been drawn to the publication in the January 
15 issue of the Soviet publication “Ogonyok” of 
an article by Wolfgang Schreyer in which the 
following statement is made with regard to the 
shooting down of a United States airplane over 
Soviet Armenia on September 2, 1958: 


Shortly after the announcement of this disgraceful 
sentence,? on September 2, 1958, a spy plane was shot 
down over the territory of the Armenian S.S.R. and 
burned in the mountains. It was exactly such as the 
students described: equipped with radar and special ap- 
paratus for radio interception. It was a heavy aircraft. 
On board, there were seventeen persons. The plane was 
based in Turkey. Since the Americans thought that 
the Soviet Union did not have any evidence of the spy 
character of this flight, they, as usual in such cases, tried 
to present the affair in a distorted light. 

The State Department of John F. Dulles even sum- 
moned up the insolence to deliver a note in which it 
accuse] the Russian pilots of “deliberate enticement” of 
the American plane onto Soviet territory, and of “savage 
reprisal on an innocent aircraft.” But the Soviet Gov- 
ernment exposed the falsificators with annihilating facts: 
even before pursuit in the air of the intruding American 
plane was undertaken, eleven of the seventeen members 
of its crew were parachuted onto Soviet territory; they 
were captured in the vicinity of Yerevan. 


As the Ministry knows, the United States Gov- 
ernment has repeatedly requested the Soviet Gov- 


* For background, see BULLETIN of Feb. 23, 1959, p. 262. 

* This is a reference to the trial and sentencing by the 
United Kingdom in 1958 of three British students for 
activities in violation of the Official Secrets Act (Jsis 
case). 
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ernment to furnish information concerning the 
eleven men who were unaccounted for after the 
shooting down of the C-130 aircraft, and the 
Soviet Government has repeatedly denied that it 
had any information about the fate of these men. 

In view of the fact that the magazine 
“Ogonyok”, which is a product of the Pravda 
Publishing House, as a matter of practice bears 
the indication that it has been authorized for 
publication—in the present instance, authorized 
for publication on January 11, 1961—and having 
in mind the existence of an organ of government 
subordinate to the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR known as the Main Administration for 
Safeguarding Military and State Secrets in the 
Press, the United States Government cannot fail 
to ascribe importance to the information contained 
in issue No. 3 of “Ogonyok” of January 15. 

If the eleven men to whom reference is made 
are presently in the Soviet Union, in custody or 
otherwise, the United States Government expects 
that the Embassy will be granted immediate 
access to them. The United States Government 
further will expect their return without delay to 
United States authorities. In the meantime, the 


United States Government expects to be informed 
immediately of the welfare and whereabouts of 


these men in order that their families may be 
notified. 


SOVIET NOTE OF JANUARY 25 


No. 14/OSA 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, in connection with the Embassy’s 
note No. 703 of January 18, 1961, considers it necessary 
to state the following. 

The Soviet Government at the time transmitted to the 
United States Government the exhaustive information 
which it possessed about the circumstances of the crash 
of an American C-130 aircraft on Soviet territory 55 
kilometers northwest of the city of Yerevan, and has 
nothing to add to that information. 

Concerning the references contained in the Embassy’s 
note to an article by the German writer W. Schreyer in 
the magazine “Ogonyok”, according to facts transmitted 
to the Ministry by the Editorial Collegium of the maga- 
zine “Ogonyok”, this article by W. Schreyer was repub- 
lished from the magazine “Neue Berliner Illustrierte”, 
published in the German Democratic Republic, and an 
incorrect presentation of the facts concerning the C-130 
aircraft was committed by the author of this article. 

Naturally, the Soviet Government cannot take any 
responsibility for this sort of publication. 


JANUARY 25, 1961. 
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The Challenge of Africa to the American Citizen 


Remarks by G. Mennen Williams 


Assistant Secretary-designate for African Affairs * 


In his stirring inaugural address,’ President 
Kennedy reminded us: 

In the long history of the world, only a few genera- 
tions have been granted the role of defending freedom in 
its hour of maximum danger. . . . I do not believe that 
any of us would exchange places with any other people or 
any other generation. . 

And so, my fellow Americans: ask not what your coun- 
try can do for you—ask what you can do for your country. 

Tonight I would like to review President Ken- 
nedy’s challenge with you as I see it from where I 
sit as Assistant Secretary of State for African 
A ffairs-designate. 

First of all let me say that I sincerely believe 
that the African challenge to the world is, as 
President Kennedy said in appointing me, “second 
to none.” ‘The kind of world you and I know and 
believe in may well prosper or decline according 
to whether the people of Africa have the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the blessings of freedom and the 
more abundant life now so fervently sought by 
them. 

The challenge of Africa to our sense of brotherly 
love and human dignity is likewise a challenge to 
our perception of our own self-interest and sense 
of survival. Africa today, at what for us is a 
late hour in history, is consumed by a hunger for 
freedom, for human dignity, and for the good 
things of this world. Everything takes color from 
this. America has stature with these peoples be- 
cause of our own great Revolution and for our 
espousal of human dignity and self-determination. 
But America suffers when there is any appearance 


*Made at the Roosevelt Day dinner sponsored by the 
Philadelphia Chapter of Americans for Democratic Action 
at Philadelphia, Pa., on Jan. 30 (press release 41). Mr. 
Williams was sworn in as Assistant Secretary for African 
Affairs on Feb. 1. 

? BULLETIN of Feb. 6, 1961, p. 175. 
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that we are somehow supporting colonialism and 
when we fail at home to support our philosophy 
of human dignity. 

What can we do for our country with respect to 
the great revolution that is sweeping over the 
continent of Africa as it seeks to bridge several 
centuries in the march of human freedom and in 
some instances a millennium or more in the eco- 
nomic life of its people? 

Tonight I would like to suggest that there are 
four things that each of us can do for our country 
to help Africa establish itself in freedom: 


1. Know Africa and the Africans so that we 
may better support our Government in effective 
policies and programs for Africa. 

2. Make the United States a hospitable host 
for our African visitors. 

3. Accelerate our progress in seeing that we 
have no second-class citizens in America. 

4, Encourage every American city to adopt an 
African city. 


Know Africa 


If America is to be the friend to Africa that 
most of us want it to be, we must understand the 
nations and peoples of that vast continent and 
help them to know us better. For too long most 
of Africa has truly been a Dark Continent to 
most Americans. 

Yet Africa by its very geographic mass com- 
mands attention. It is the second largest conti- 
nent, one-fifth of the land surface of the earth. 
It is as large as the United States, Western Eu- 
rope, India, and China put together. In Africa 
there live about 220 million people, speaking 
somewhere between 600 to 800 languages. In the 
northeast, in Egypt, its cultural heritage can be 
traced back to the very cradle of human civiliza- 
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tion. In the lofty mountains of Ethiopia lives a 
people independent since ancient times. Else- 
where in the continent there is a rediscovery of old 
kingdoms and cultures whose influences still en- 
rich the lives of the African peoples. 

Africa’s resources have exceptional promise. 
The continent produces about 98 percent of all 
diamonds, 55 percent of gold, 22 percent of copper, 
and has rich stores of industrially useful minerals 
such as bauxite, uranium, and oil. Yet with these 
riches, great areas of the land are not arable and 
the continent as a whole is not self-sustaining in 
foodstuffs. 

But although these are important indices of Af- 
rica, our attention is drawn above all to the 
life and movement of the African peoples, and 
here the theme is freedom. Until recent years 
only Liberia and Ethiopia were independent, and 
Ethiopia lost her freedom for a time. Today, 
however, there are 27 independent countries in 
Africa (including the Malagasy Republic), and 
17 of these achieved their independence last year. 
These 27 nations make up better than one-fourth 
of the U.N. General Assembly. I need hardly 
observe that this emergence of new African na- 
tions has literally changed the shape of the po- 
litical world in which we live. 

Like our own Revolutionary America, these 
new nations want most of all to be free to de- 
velop their own institutions. We welcomed the 
loans and help we got from Europe, but the last 
thing we wanted was to be brought again under 
alien rule. So, too, with Africa, where there is 
a compelling desire to develop a distinctly African 
“personality.” From this it follows that few Af- 
ricans are interested in the cold war, least of all 
being forced to choose sides. The peoples of Af- 
rica prize independence as the doorway into the 
larger world in which they can find their own 
self-expression and national development. 

It was to this central truth that President Ken- 
nedy, during the election campaign, addressed 
himself. He said: 

We want an Africa which is made up of a community 
of stable and independent governments ... where men 
are given the opportunity to choose their own national 
course, free from the dictates or coercion of any other 
country. 

It is along this line of sight that we must look 
at what is happening in Africa if we would un- 


derstand its peoples and develop friendly and 
constructive relationships with them. 


Make the United States a Hospitable Host 


People from these new African countries come 
to America in two general capacities—as travel- 
ing dignitaries or as students. In either case we 
can offer them our best help and in so doing per- 
form a true service to our country. It is up to us 
to extend to them the welcome we would wish to 
receive were we visiting their countries. I have 
experienced African hospitality, and I can assure 
you that we shall be hard pressed to match it. 

Occasionally a visiting African dignitary is not 
received here as he should be. While I am sure 
this audience here tonight possesses the under- 
standing and sensitivity to know whereof I speak, 
I just want to emphasize that one untoward in- 
cident can undo a world of good. 

So I suggest that each one of us make a special 
effort whenever we can assist in the entertainment 
of our African visitors. We have much to offer to 
the world, but we must begin at home. 

The African students who come to study in our 
schools are, in truth, the future leaders of their 
countries. They have come here to learn, to equip 
themselves for service to their governments, their 
industries, their farms, their schools, and to the 
families they will guide. Let us be sure they 
know America as it really is, not without blemishes 
but yet a source of strength to free minds and 
dedicated spirits. 

I can testify that our efforts to realize these 
aims are not lost on other peoples. I am thinking 
of the time when I was sitting in a restaurant in 
Beirut, in Lebanon, when a Ghana delegation 
walked up and asked to be introduced. These 
were people who wished to assure me of their 
appreciation of the international student days I 
had sponsored at the capital in Michigan. They 
had not forgotten. 


Civil Rights in America 


American policy is hampered in Africa, as it is 
in almost every part of the world, by our failures 
to live up to giving first-class citizenship to every 
American. I’m not going to elaborate on this be- 
cause it is too obvious to everyone. 

All I am going to say is that every American 
can help see that a better job is done in this re- 
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gard wherever he lives—and you can help right 
here in Philadelphia, as I know I can in Michigan 
and now in Washington. 


American Cities To Adopt African Cities 


In the final analysis dignity is a personal thing, 
and so is friendship. 

I suppose we could pour billions of dollars of 
aid into Africa or anywhere else and still fail in 
our desire to elevate human dignity and promote 
brotherhood. There is no point in expecting our 
African friends to jump through so many hoops 
to get aid that they will exhaust the good will 
which we presently can claim. I strongly believe 
that real personal respect and the implementation 
of that feeling can go a long way toward com- 
municating a sense of personal dignity. 

All of which causes one to wonder whether it 
would not be a service to our country and Africa 
if a number of our American cities were to choose 
a sister city in Africa and exchange expressions 
of interest by visits back and forth, by cultural 
exchanges, and the like. 

Just think what the impact would be if a group 
of Philadelphia high school youngsters visited 
some African city on a good-will trip—perhaps 
a glee club, perhaps a marching band, or an ath- 
letic group. Of course there would be more formal 
events, such as an exchange of visits by mayors 
and city officials. 

This would be a person-to-person recognition 
of human values and importance that would make 
national and international values and policies 
more meaningful. I do honestly think we could 
promote understanding and friendship in this 
among other ways. 

I commend to you, then, these four points and 
ask of you that you consider them in the spirit of 
the President’s inaugural. Our standing in 
Africa is in your hands, the hands of an enlight- 
ened American citizenry. 


Danish Prime Minister Visits 
United States February 11-19 


Press release 47 dated February 2 

The Prime Minister of Denmark, Viggo Kamp- 
mann, will visit the United States February 11 to 
19. Although the Prime Minister will make an 
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informal visit to Washington briefly for calls on 
the new administration, the principal purpose of 
his trip to the United States will be to open “The 
Arts of Denmark” exhibition in Chicago. 

Prime Minister Kampmann will arrive at New 
York on February 11. The next day he will visit 
with officials of the Mystic Marine Historical As- 
sociation, Mystic, Conn., to discuss the possibility 
of a Danish sea exhibition there. On February 
13 the Prime Minister will be the guest of honor 
at a luncheon at New York sponsored by the 
Danish-American Society. He will tour the 
United Nations in the afternoon. 

The Danish Head of Government will visit 
Washington on February 14, where he will call 
on President Kennedy and will be given a lunch- 
eon at the Presidential Guest House by Secretary 
Rusk. Prime Minister Kampmann leaves the 
next day for Chicago, where on February 16 he 
will officially open “The Arts of Denmark” exhibi- 
tion, which recently moved there from New York. 
He is expected to visit San Francisco before leav- 
ing the United States for home on February 19. 

Prime Minister Kampmann was asked by King 
Frederik 1X to reconstitute the Government of 
Denmark approximately 1 year ago following the 
death of H. C, Hansen, former Prime Minister. 
Mr. Kampmann later formed a new coalition 
government following the Danish general elec- 
tions of November 1960. Prior to taking over 
as Head of Government he had served as Finance 
Minister in addition to other positions of respon- 
sibility in Denmark. 


President Kennedy Replies to Message 
From President of Indonesia 


White House press release dated January 28 

The White House on January 28 made public 
the following exchange of telegrams between 
President Kennedy and President Sukarno of the 
Republic of Indonesia. 


President Kennedy to President Sukarno 
January 27, 1961 
Dear Mr. Presivent: I deeply appreciate your 
thoughtful message of congratulations and kind 
wishes on the occasion of my inauguration as 
President of the United States of America. I am 





extremely anxious that the friendly relations be- 
tween our countries will continue to prosper. In 
mutual understanding and cooperation and with 
the help of God, we and our countries can work 
together for the achievement of peace. 

With every good wish for Your Excellency and 
for the people of Indonesia, 

Sincerely, 


JoHN F. Kennepy 


His Excellency 

Dr. SuKARNO, 

President of the Republ.c of Indonesia, 
Djakarta 


President Sukarno to President Kennedy 


JANUARY 21, 1961 
THE PRESIDENT 
The White House 
Washington 


Your Excettency: The people and government of the 
Republic of Indonesia join me in conveying our heartfelt 
congratulations and best wishes on the occasion of Your 
Excellency’s inauguration as President of the United 
States of America. I am confident that under Your Ex- 
cellency’s able and vigorous leadership the people of the 
United States will enjoy the blessings of peace and 
prosperity and may God Almighty guide Your Excellency 
in the enormous task that Your Excellency is about to 
shoulder. I am convinced that cordial relations and 
warm understanding between our two countries will con- 
tinue to prosper and may both our governments cooperate 
closely together toward the realization of world peace. 


SUKARNO 
President of the Republic of Indonesia 


Mohandas K. Gandhi Honored 
as “‘Champion of Liberty’”’ 


Remarks by Secretary Rusk * 


Mr. Ambassador, Mr. Postmaster General, Mem- 
bers of Congress, ladies and gentlemen: The man 
we honor today spoke briefly and simply, and I 
shall try to do the same. We are gathered here 
today on the occasion of the 11th anniversary of 
India’s Republic Day to do honor to the memory 
of Mohandas K. Gandhi through the issuance of 
“Champion of Liberty” postage stamps bearing 
his likeness. For the first time as Secretary of 


Made at a ceremony dedicating the Mohandas K. 
Gandhi “Champicn of Liberty” postage stamp at Wash- 
ington, D.C., on Jan. 26 (press release 39 dated Jan. 30). 
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State I am privileged to participate in a ceremony 
honoring a great hero and patriot of a sister na- 
tion. One of the unforgettable evenings in my 
own life was an evening spent with a few dozen 
undergraduates at Oxford in company with this 
great spirit. The memory of the nobility and 
long-suffering patience of Gandhi will live forever. 
His clear vision, untiring efforts, and perseverance 
brought independence and liberty to India, estab- 
lishing it as a respected member of the world com- 
munity of nations. 

India and the United States have much in com- 
mon. They are the two most populous democ- 
racies in the world. Both countries hold infinite 
respect for the dignity of the individual, and both 
are composed of many different ethnic groups. As 
Gandhi once said, “I want the culture of all lands 
to be blown about my house. ... It has room 
for the least of God’s creations.” This we believe 
also, and we wish to work with the peoples of 
India for the betterment of mankind. 

We are grateful to India for this great contribu- 
tion to all of mankind throughout the world. 


U.S. Comments on Change in Rate 
of Exchange for Korean Hwan 


Statement by Under Secretary Ball 
Press release 49 dated February 2 

In announcing a major reform of its exchange 
system the Republic of Korea has taken a big 
step forward in the march toward establishment 
of a sound economy. This step should remove 
some of the obstacles to economic growth, encour- 
age productive enterprise, expand foreign trade, 
and hasten economic and social development. 
This concrete example of the determination of the 
Korean Government and people to cope coura- 
geously with difficult economic problems is grati- 
fying to friends of the new Republic everywhere. 

For the United States this is, of course, a mat- 
ter of special satisfaction in view of the close ties 
that have existed between the two countries, dat- 
ing from the founding of the Republic and pro- 
gressing through the repulse of the Communist 
invaders and the subsequent rehabilitation of the 
war-ravaged country. The interest and concern 
of the United States in Korea’s continued progress 
are as strong today as during the trials of war 
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and reconstruction. In that crucial period United 
States lives and resources merged with the sacri- 
fices of the Korean people. Now, after a political 
overturn in Korea and the establishment of a new 
government dedicated to democratic ideals and 
economic reform, we reaffirm our continued par- 
ticipation in the joint task of attaining our mutual 
objectives in Korea. 

To this end the United States is now consider- 
ing the extension of additional grants that may 
prove necessary in meeting special short-term re- 


quirements which may arise in connection with the 
new exchange system and other economic measures 
which the Korean Government plans to undertake 
in order to assure fullest utilization of both do- 
mestic and aid resources. There is every reason 
to anticipate that the positive attitude of Prime 
Minister Chang Myon’s administration toward 
Korea’s economic problems will lead to a more 
effective utilization of Korea’s natural and human 
resources and result in improved living standards 
and a brighter future for the Korean people. 


Some Aspects of U.S. Foreign Trade Policy 


by Theodore J. Hadraba 
Director, Office of International Trade * 


Progressively over the years there has been a 
genuine, stepped-up interest among American 
business executives in international affairs, par- 
ticularly international economic affairs. Quite 
naturally this interest has long existed among 
business groups which have had a major stake 
in business with foreign countries. But it would 
be my observation that never before has there 
been such widespread interest in foreign economic 
relations among our business executives. This 
seems to mean that, irrespective of how indirect 
the effects of foreign trade may be on a particular 
American concern, its management has come to 
realize that these effects must be taken into ac- 
count now and, more particularly, must be part 
and parcel of executive thinking and forward 
planning. I would like to hope that my remarks 
on some aspects of U.S. foreign trade policy may 
prove of some interest to you. 

The fundamental objective of our foreign eco- 
nomic policy, to which our foreign trade interests 
are securely tied, is straightforward and simple. 
It has been and continues to be to promote the se- 
curity and well-being of the United States and 


+ Address made at Lake Arrowhead, Calif., on Jan. 30 
before the University of California at Los Angeles Execu- 
tive Education Program. 
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its people. For many years the United States has 
acted on the conviction that this objective can 
best be achieved under a system of nondiscrim- 
inatory multilateral trade and payments, freed of 
governmental restrictions to the extent possible. 
There are three basic reasons for this. 

First, the liberal trade policy of the United 
States is consistent with and accurately reflects 
our general political philosophy that that gov- 
ernment is best which governs least—that gov- 
ernment interference in our economic life should 
be limited. There is no need for me to elaborate 
this proposition here, 

Second, our trade policy promotes the economic 
strength of the United States. 

Third, it promotes the economic strength, stabil- 
ity, and unity of the free world. 

The contribution of exports to United States 
economic strength is clear. It provides employ- 
ment, lowers costs of production and prices, and 
adds to profits. In the immediate past U.S. mer- 
chandise exports have been running at a rate close 
to $20 billion per year. Some idea of what this 
means can be seen from the fact that it is three 
times the value of our production of automobiles 
and automotive equipment and almost equal to 
the value of our farm production. 
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Many U.S. industries depend heavily on large 
foreign sales. For example, 40 percent of the 
domestic output of certain tractors are exported. 

Let us turn now to imports. They also have 
an important role to play in the U.S. economy. 
First of all, imports provide the basis for financ- 
ing our exports. Without imports there could be 
no exports. Many countries rely much more 
heavily on exports than we do as a source of na- 
tional earnings. 

The United States depends heavily on imports 
of a large number of basic materials. For exam- 
ple, one-fourth of our iron ore, one-third of our 
copper and rubber, and the great bulk of our tin, 
nickel, and newsprint must come from abroad. 
These items are essential to keep the factory 
wheels turning and the assembly lines moving in 
America today. 

Imports also play an important role in keeping 
inflationary pressures under control. Can you 
imagine what an automobile would cost if we had 
to find domestic substitutes for all the imported 
raw materials? The availability of finished prod- 
ucts from abroad also keeps our prices down. 

Foreign competition is generally a stimulant. 
Admittedly at times, in certain instances, it may 
be painful. But by and large it helps to keep 
American producers and designers on their toes, 
helps to keep our economy dynamic, and helps to 
keep our prices in line. 

Finally, lest we forget, imports give the Ameri- 
can consumer a break. He can choose from a 
wider variety of goods than are available from 
only domestic producers. He can take advantage 
of imports when “the price is right.” And, in the 
last analysis, the test of an economic policy must 
be its impact on the consumer, on real wages, on 
America’s real standard of living. In our econ- 
omy the consumer is boss. He makes the deci- 
sions. In this our system differs from Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s. 

In sum, without foreign trade the American 
economy would be much different—much poorer, 
much less dynamic than it is today. 


Objectives of U.S. Economic Policy 


Our approach to international economic rela- 
tions recognizes that tariffs ar « legitimate means 
of domestic protection and : .at a country may 
justifiably resort to certain other protective meas- 
ures in compelling circumstances. It emphasizes, 
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however, the desirability of the gradual reduction 
of tariffs; the importance of restraint in, and limi- — 
tations on, the application of other barriers to 
trade; and the need to eliminate discriminatory 
treatment in international commerce. Many other 
countries share these views with us. 

These objectives have a rational basis in both 


‘economics and international politics. The politi- 


cal implications of governmental trade restric- 
tions, particularly those of a discriminatory na- 
ture, were made clear in the years between the 
World Wars. Import quotas, exchange controls, 
multiple-currency devices, bilateral trade arrange- 
ments, among others, were both a significant cause 
of political friction and the instruments of eco- 
nomic disruption. 

It was against the background of the bitter ex- 
periences of the 1930’s that our foreign trade pro- 
gram as we know it today developed. The real 
forerunner of our present trade agreements legis- 
lation is the Trade Agreements Act of 1934, which, 
as a means of expanding foreign markets for 
United States products, authorized the negotia- 
tion of trade agreements in which existing United 
States duties—the high rates set in the Tariff 
Act of 1930—could be reduced by 50 percent in 
exchange for tariff concessions by other countries. 
The act authorized the President to enter into such 
trade agreements with foreign governments with- 
out having to refer the negotiated agreements to 
Congress. The act did stipulate, however, that 
reasonable public notice should be given of inten- 
tion to negotiate and that the President should 
seek information and advice from the various 
executive agencies and other appropriate sources. 

The Congress extended the President’s authority 
under this legislation without substantial change 
until 1945. During these 11 years we concluded 
bilateral trade agreements with 29 countries, but 
by 1945 our bargaining power under the authority 
granted in the original act had been largely ex- 
hausted. In the 1945 renewal of the act, however, 
the Congress authorized the President to move up 
to January 1, 1945, the base date upon which the 
50 percent tariff reductions were to be computed. 

In 1947 the United States engaged in multi- 
lateral negotiations with 22 other countries, most 
of them countries with which we had concluded 
bilateral trade agreements in the thirties and 
forties. The results of these negotiations were 
included in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
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Trade, or GATT, which has become the keystone 
of our foreign trade policy. In the negotiation 
of the agreement the bargaining with respect to 
the concessions to be made in the tariffs of the 
participating countries was conducted between 
pairs of countries—each country negotiating with 
each other country with respect to the items of 
trade in which each was interested. The conces- 
sions made by each country as the result of its 
bilateral negotiations were then consolidated into 
a single tariff schedule. This agreement, the 
GATT, is an important development in the his- 
tory of the trade agreement program. 


Role of GATT : 

With your permission I shall digress here to 
say a few elaborating words on what the GATT 
is and what it is not and what it has tried and 
will try to do. The GATT is essentially a trade 
agreement which represents obligations and com- 
mitments among virtually all of the important 
trading nations of the world, including, of course, 
the United States. It developed out of proposals 
made by the United States after the war for a 
multilateral approach to the solution of inter- 
national trade problems, that is to say, an agree- 
ment among many countries in contrast to the 
two-country or bilateral method. 

The GATT structure is squarely based on the 
assumption that international trade within the 
free world is and should continue to be conducted 
in the main by private traders operating in re- 
sponse to conditions of supply, demand, and price 
in a market economy. It is true that GATT 
recognizes the existence of state-trading in a few 
of its clauses. But these provisions are an at- 
tempt to set standards for the case of state-trading 
in particular products. And even in such cases 
the chief standard applied is that government 
enterprises ought to behave as though they were 
privately operated. 

Despite the technical complexities of the GATT 
it can be reduced to three basic essentials. First, 
it consists of tariff schedules or “concessions” 
which provide the maximum level of the tariffs 
which member countries (called contracting par- 
ties) will apply to their imports from each other. 
These extremely detailed schedules have been ar- 
rived at by a series of multilateral negotiations. 

Second, there is a code of agreed rules or “gen- 
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eral provisions” governing the import and export 
trade of the contracting parties. While these 
rules fill many pages of the GATT document, 
they relate in one way or another to the four main 
commitments embodied in the General Agree- 
ment, (a) the specific agreed ceilings on tariffs, 
(b) the prohibition against absolute quotas as a 
normal means of protecting domestic industries, 
(c) the rule of nondiscrimination in applying 
trade regulations to imported and exported goods, 
and (d) the prohibition that internal trade regu- 
lations, such as consumption or excise taxes, mar- 
keting regulations, and the like, are not to be used 
as a means of protection against foreign compe- 
tition. 

Third, through periodic meetings of the par- 
ticipating countries, GATT provides a broad in- 
ternational forum for the friendly discussion and 
settlement of problems of international trade. 

One’s reaction may well be at this stage that the 
GATT is simply the usual reciprocal trade agree- 
ment with multilateral effect rather than a series 
of bilateral compacts between pairs of countries. 
If the GATT were only a multilateral agreement 
and nothing more, it is doubtful if much atten- 
tion would be focused on it. It is the GATT’s 
institutional arrangements that have given it life 
and enabled it to serve its member governments 
effectively in a world of rapid economic transi- 
tion. 

The GATT contains no provisions for a formal 
international organization such as those found in 
the Food and Agriculture Organization or in the 
International Monetary Fund. To be sure, there 
is a small, compact secretariat in Geneva, whose 
role is one of assisting and facilitating negotiation 
and agreement. It serves the needs of the par- 
ticipating governments and is a de facto group of 
their creation and the subject of their collective 
will. 

Since the General Agreement makes no provi- 
sions for the usual attributes of international or- 
ganization, what it does provide is that the Con- 
tracting Parties could act collectively in certain 
specified circumstances, that is to say, they could 
take action as a group. For example, if a differ- 
ence of views should arise between governments 
over the interpretation of any of the provisions of 
the agreement, an authoritative opinion could be 
given by a majority vote of the Contracting Par- 
ties acting as a body. The GATT provides also 
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that, if a country should raise a tariff or establish 
a quota in violation of the agreement, thus dam- 
aging or impairing the trade interests of another 
member, the Contracting Parties as a group could 
authorize the injured country to take back some 
of the trade concessions it had granted to the of- 
fending country, thus restoring the balance of 
reciprocal benefits. In addition the Contracting 
Parties, acting as a group on the basis of a two- 
thirds vote, could waive the trade obligations 
which a government has assumed under the agree- 
ment if exceptional circumstances seemed to jus- 
tify such a waiver. 

The important thing to note here is that the 
GATT cannot place a new obligation on any gov- 
ernment, nor can it compel any government to 
change its trade regulations to conform with 
GATT’s opinion. The concept of supranational- 
ity finds no expression in the General Agreement 
and is alien to the GATT tradition of negotiation, 
reconciliation, and the persuasive power of com- 
munity opinion. At this stage and against this 
general background one may well wonder how it 
can conduct its business to the common advantage 
of its members. 

I should like here to use the words of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the GATT [Eric Wyndham- 
White], who put it very well when he said: 

The GATT is an agreement between a number of coun- 
tries, which are convinced that the rules and restraints 
of the General Agreement are in the common interest 
and that these rules should be used as the basis for their 
mutual trading relationships. Accordingly, the organiza- 
tion itself only begins te act when it is set in motion 
on the initiative of one of the Contracting States. And 
even then there is no police action. There is a right of 
recourse to the community in order to enforce the con- 
tract by which all members are bound. This is an im- 
portant source of strength for the General Agreement, 
but at the same time it also involves certain weaknesses. 
I have often heard it said that the GATT is ineffective 
because this, that or the other country is taking some 
action which is contrary to the General Agreement but 
the GATT is doing nothing about it. This is admittedly 
unsatisfactory. It is obviously a bad thing that any 
body of law shall come into disrepute by being disre- 
garded with impunity. On the other hand, if any country 
is affected by a breach of the Agreement it has the 
means, and, as I shall show later on, effective means, 
for bringing the country which is in breach before the 
international community and for seeking the enforce- 
ment of the contract. It is, however, a matter of judg- 
ment for the other countries which are affected by a 
breach whether or not they think the occasion is appro- 
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priate or the objective worthwhile to bring it before 
the community. 


Another astute observer of the GATT mechan- 
ism has put it this way : 


GATT has been given no municipal powers by its 
creators, the national governments. It has no mandate 
to patrol the highways in search of traffic violators. It 
is up to country X, if it thinks that country Y is acting 
contrary to GATT’s provisions, to bring the matter to 
GATT for discussion. Only then does GATT take 
cognizance. 

There is hardly a member government of GATT which 
has not brought one or more trade complaints in the GATT 
forum or has not had complaints brought against it. In 
the great majority of these cases the complaints have been 
settled in a manner satisfactory to the contending parties 
and also in conformity with GATT’s rules. Complaints 
about Australian fertilizer subsidies, discriminatory in- 
ternal taxes in Brazil, excessive French import duties, 
Greek duties on phonograph records, Swedish anti-dump- 
ing duties, German potato tariffs—these are a few of the 
many issues which the GATT machinery has successfully 
handled. And for each one of these, many more trade 
quarrels between governments have been quietly disposed 
of on the side in the knowledge that if necessary the 
GATT procedures could always be invoked by the com- 
plainant in the case. 


Today there are 38 contracting parties to the 
GATT. Three more—Israel, Tunisia, and Swit- 
zerland—are in the process of accession, and we 


expect that several others will negotiate for ac- 


cession within the coming months. This latter 
group includes Argentina, Cambodia, Ireland, 
Spain, and Portugal. Some of these have been 
participating in the work of the Contracting 
Parties since last spring. Poland and Yugoslavia 
have been invited to participate in the work of 
the Contracting Parties and have entered into a 
special GATT relationship with many of the con- 
tracting parties. Additionally, the Contracting 
Parties have recommended to individual contract- 
ing parties that they continue to apply, on a basis 
of reciprocity, the General Agreement in their re- 
lations with Cyprus and certain African terri- 
tories which have recently acquired full autonomy 
in the conduct of their external commercial rela- 
tions. This recommendation is for 2 years and is 
intended to afford these countries an opportunity 
to decide upon their future relations with the 
GATT. The fact that an additional 27 coun- 
tries—running alphabetically from Afghanistan 
to Venezuela—have been represented at recent 
GATT sessions by observers is an important indi- 
cation of the expanding recognition of the GATT 
as the world’s multilateral trading framework. 
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U.S. Participation in Tariff Negotiating Process 


Let us return now to our current authority for 
United States participation in the tariff nego- 
tiating process. Congressional extensions of the 
Trade Agreements Act have usually been for a 
period of 1 to 3 years, but in 1958 Congress, after 
a debate of some 8 months, granted a 4-year ex- 
tension, which was signed by the President on 
August 20, 1958.2. In general this most recent ex- 
tension of the act permits the President to reduce 
tariffs existing on July 1, 1958, by 20 percent or by 
2 percentage points or to reduce to 50 percent rates 
in excess of that level. These reductions must be 
made in stages. The President is also authorized 
to increase duty rates 50 percent above those in 
effect on January 1, 1934, rather than those in 
effect on January 1, 1945, which was previously 
the case. As the 1934 rates were generally higher 
than those in effect in 1945, this provision is an 
added safeguard for American producers. 

Pursuant to existing authority we recently em- 
barked on the most complex tariff negotiations in 
which the United States has ever participated, 
within the GATT framework at Geneva. We 
hope to make these negotiations an operation of 
real worth to the trading interests of our own 
country, both exporters and importers, and to our 
GATT trading partners. The preparations for 
these negotiations have been under way for many 
months in the interagency trade agreements or- 
ganization. Procedures have been laid down by 
law and Executive order to make sure that the 
trade agreements program produces results in the 
national interest, 

As in the four previous tariff conferences these 
negotiations have as their objective the reduction 
of the level of tariff and other import charges. 
The first phase of the negotiations, which com- 
menced on September 1 and which is currently 
in progress,’ is principally concerned with ne- 
gotiations with the Commission of the European 
Economic Community (more generally known as 
the Common Market) to establish a new schedule 
of tariff concessions to replace the existing na- 
tional schedules of the member siates, namely, 
Belgium, France, West Germany, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, and the Netherlands. The second phase, 


? BULLETIN of Sept. 8, 1958, p. 396. 
* For background, see ibid., Feb. 22, 1960, p. 291, and 
Sept. 19, 1960, p. 453. 
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which we expect will begin in a few weeks, will 
cover negotiations for an exchange of new tariff 
concessions among contracting parties, including 
the Commission of the EEC, and similar negotia- 
tions with countries invited to accede to the 
GATT. With the disappearance of quantitative 
restrictions imposed for balance-of-payments rea- 
sons, which I shall mention later, tariffs stand 
out as the most important remaining barrier to 
our access to many foreign markets. We are 
therefore bargaining for lower customs duties 
abroad, which will advance the export interests 
of the United States. 

In this connection I would like to call your at- 
tention to the fact that various commodities of 
direct and indirect interest to the industrial and 
agricultural producers and distributors in this 
area are included in the list of products on which 
the United States will consider requesting tariff 
concessions. This list was issued last May. At the 
same time the list of articles under consideration 
for possible tariff concessions by the United States 
was issued. A supplement to the latter list was 
issued in November.‘ 

Subsequent to such publication the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information, which has interagen- 
cy representation and is chaired by the Tariff 
Commission, has heard interested persons and or- 
ganizations at public hearings and received writ- 
ten views from them regarding possible tariff con- 
cessions which the United States might make in 
trade agreement negotiations or which it might 
seek from other countries. The briefs filed by var- 
ious organizations which speak for industrial, 
agricultural, and related segments of our economy 
have been most helpful in assuring us of the real 
interest of these groups in expanding export mar- 
kets in a substantial range of commodities. We 
are grateful for this interest as it helps those of 
us responsible for submitting recommendations to 
the President to arrive at an objective and equi- 
table decision as to the concessions we seek and 
those we offer. 


European Economic Community 


Let me expand at this point on the subject of the 
European Economic Community. In this case 
France, Italy, Benelux [Belgium, Netherlands, 


‘For background, see ibid., June 13, 1960, p. 968; July 
4, 1960, p. 22; and Dec. 12, 1960, p. 897. 
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and Luxembourg], and the Federal Republic of 
Germany recognized the desirability of greater 
economic interdependence. It was their judgment 
that the road to strength lay through economic 
integration. The Community comprises an area 
of 450,000 square miles with a population of more 
than 165 million. As the world’s largest importer 
and its second largest exporter, it conducts one- 
fifth of all international trade and is second only 
to Canada as a market for United States goods. 

As most of you doubtless know, the EEC en- 
visages the stepwise elimination of tariffs and 
quantitative restrictions in trade among the mem- 
ber states within the next 10 to 15 years at most. 
During this same period the Community will also 
arrive by stages at its common external tariff, 
which was generally fixed by arithmetic averaging 
of the previous national tariffs. For certain prod- 
ucts, however—including some of substantial im- 
portance to our trade—the members decided to fix 
the new rates by negotiation among themselves. 

I can assure you that we are very much aware 
of the importance to our American agricultural, 
' industrial, and other trading interests of a tariff 
level which will permit our exporters to have con- 
tinued access to this important trade area. One 
of our principal objectives at the GATT tariff 
conference is to negotiate the external tariff down- 
ward as much as possible so that the difference 
between the external and internal tariffs of the 
Community will be small enough to permit in- 
creased American trade. 

Under the accelerated implementation of the 
Rome Treaty agreed upon by the Community last 
May, internal tariffs within the Community have 
already been cut by 30 percent, including a 10 
percent reduction on January 1. On that date the 
first step was also taken toward establishing the 
new common external tariff through increases or 
decreases, as the case may be, in the tariffs previ- 
ously collected by the member states. 

Of particular interest to us in the acceleration 
program of the Community is the decision to make 
a provisional 20 percent reduction in the level 
of the common external tariff for the purpose of 
calculating the changes made in the national tar- 
iffs on January 1. The permanence of this reduc- 
tion, according to the Community’s announcement, 
will depend on the extent to which the desire of 
the EEC for reciprocity is satisfied during the 
tariff negotiations. We feel that the Community’s 
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20 percent reduction, if it can be made definitive, 
represents an important contribution to liberal 
world trade policy. 


European Free Trade Association 


Another regional economic organization, the 
European Free Trade Association, was established 
more recently than the European Economic Com- 
munity. The EFTA, comprising the United 
Kingdom, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, Austria, and Portugal, is more limited in 
scope and purpose than the EEC. Under the 
EFTA convention, tariffs and nontariff barriers 
among the participating countries are, with certain 
exceptions, to be eliminated by stages during a 
transitional period. Each country will, however, 
retain its own national tariff in imports from out- 
side the EFTA area. Accordingly, in the new 
tariff negotiations conference the United States 
will be negotiating separately with EFTA mem- 
bers on the basis of their individual national 
tariffs. On the other hand, our negotiations with 
the EEC will be based on the common external 
tariff, and the Commission of the Community 
will be the sole negotiator for the member states. 

Our current efforts to reduce tariffs to mutual 
advantage are very much tied to the fact that our 
export markets are more important to our country 
today than ever before. We must all make a vig- 
orous effort to sell more American products over- 
seas and thus improve our balance-of-payments 
picture, create more American jobs, and stimulate 
the healthy growth of our own and other free 
economies. 


International Economic Situation Today 


The international economic situation which con- 
fronts us today is completely different from that 
which existed at the close of World War II. In 
the immediate postwar period the United States 
was primarily interested in rebuilding the war- 
devastated economies of other free nations. With 
our help the countries of Western Europe were 
making an organized effort to reconstruct. In 
the Far East the Japanese, also with our help, 
were rebuilding their industrial plant. Mean- 
while, we were the only large-scale producers of 
goods for export. American products virtually 
sold themselves to the extent that other countries 
were able to pay for them. Our main concern then 
was the “dollar gap.” 
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We have now entered a new decade and a new 
trading era. The other industrialized free na- 
tions have reconstructed their economies, have re- 
built their monetary reserves, and are competing 
strongly for world markets. This is a develop- 
ment we should welcome. The early postwar pe- 
riod, when we dominated the free world’s econ- 
omy, was clearly abnormal. Hence, United States 
policy was directed toward rebuilding the econo- 
mies of the other countries of the free world. 
Success in this effort was essential, for a free 
world in which the United States alone enjoyed 
economic strength could not long survive. We 
can take justifiable pride in the resurgent strength 
of our allies, for we helped to nourish it. 

Today, however, the international economic sit- 
uation has greatly changed. The commercial ex- 
port surplus of the United States for some years 
has not covered the foreign exchange costs of 
maintaining American soldiers, sailors, and air- 
men overseas, of expanding tourist expenditures, 
and of the flow of public and private funds abroad 
for investment and assistance. The result is a 
large deficit in our overall balance of payments. 

In 1958 the deficit amounted to $3.5 billion. 
In 1959 it rose to $3.8 billion. And what about 
1960? First, on the basis of figures for the 11- 
month period January-November, exports were 
running at an annual rate of $19.5 billion, which 
was equal to the peak reached in 1957 and up 
some 20 percent from the level of 1958 and 1959. 
Thus, there has been good progress in expanding 
our exports, covering a very wide range of com- 
modities. With imports at about the same level 
as in 1959, our net export surplus is accruing at an 
annual rate of about $4 billion, exceeded in the 
past decade only in 1956 and 1957. But primarily 
because of the movements of short-term capital in 
the second half of 1960 the overall payments defi- 
cit for the year appears to be in the range of the 
deficit for 1958 and 1959. This is still a larger 
deficit than we could sustain on a continuing ba- 
sis. Although there is no cause for alarm, the 
United States must intensify its efforts to assure 
reasonable equilibrium in its balance of interna- 
tional payments over the years ahead. 

World trade is larger than ever before and con- 
tinues to expand. Our country must participate 
in this diversification of trade on a basis which 
will yield a sufficiently large export surplus to fi- 
nance our essential overseas military expenditures, 
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an adequate outflow of private American invest- 
ment capital, and the relatively small part of the 
Mutual Security Program which affects our bal- 
ance of payments. In short, a substantial export 
surplus has become essential to our national se- 
curity, to the achievement of our foreign policy 
objectives, and to our economic prosperity. 


Removal of Obstacles to U.S. Exports 


Earlier in my remarks I suggested that I would 
have a few words to say about the disappearance 
abroad of quantitative restrictions imposed for 
balance-of-payments reasons. The removal of 
foreign discriminations against American goods 
was the essential first step to enlarge our exports. 
The postwar need for such trade discrimination 
has now all but disappeared. The financial re- 
serves of our important trading partners have 
been rebuilt to satisfactory and, in some cases, very 
high levels. Your Government has accordingly 
been able to make great progress in removing ob- 
stacles to our exports during the past year and a 
half.5 Here are some significant examples: 

1. The United Kingdom has narrowed its dol- 
lar discrimination to the point where it continues 
to impose discriminatory controls against the dol- 
lar area on only 10 commodities. 

2. Discrimination by France against industrial 
goods from the dollar area is now limited to only 
one product, although a number of agricultural 
items are still subject to quantitative restrictions 
which, in 12 cases, discriminate against the dollar. 
Furthermore, France took steps in July, Septem- 
ber, and December of last year to remove a num- 
ber of the quantitative controls on imports of 
industrial commodities. 

3. Italy has almost removed discrimination 
against United States industrial goods. Never- 
theless, controls are still maintained on a number 
of important agricultural items from the dollar 
area. In view of the high level of Italian gold 
and dollar reserves, such discrimination is no 
longer justified. We are exerting every effort, 
both in direct discussions with the Italian Govern- 
ment and through the GATT, to see that these 
remaining restrictions are promptly eliminated. 

4. The Federal Republic of Germany has re- 
moved the great majority of controls from indus- 


*For a summary of moves by foreign countries to lift 
restrictions on U.S. exports, see ibid., May 30, 1960, p. 873. 
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trial products, although it still maintains rather 
extensive restrictions on imports of agricultural 
products, some of which discriminate against the 
United States. This situation must be improved, 
and we are continuing our efforts to better it. 

5. Belgium, the Netherlands, Portugal, and 
Switzerland have virtually done away with dis- 
criminations. 

6. Norway has withdrawn 400 commodities 
from a list of some 700 previously subject to im- 
port licenses. 

7. Sweden, which retains discriminations on 
a few agricultural items, has recently enlarged its 
doliar-import free list. 

8. Japan has begun a program of liberalization 
to be spread out over the next several years. A 
number of commodities were liberalized in July 
and in September 1960, and discrimination has 
almost been eliminated. In view of Japan’s 


rapidly improving financial situation, however, 
a speedup in its present plans is both justified 
and required. We are urging on all occasions 
that Japan accelerate its liberalization program. 

9. The Federation of Malaya and the State of 
Singapore have removed the last remaining im- 
port licensing discrimination against regular di- 


rect, shipments from the dollar area. The Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland has likewise 
removed the last vestiges of discrimination 
against dollar imports. 

10. Further trade liberalization measures have 
also been taken by the Governments of Australia, 
Austria, Cyprus, Denmark, Finland, Ghana, 
Greece, Iceland, India, New Zealand, Nigeria, 
Pakistan, Spain, Trinidad and Tobago, and Uru- 
guay. 

The effects of this extensive lowering of the 
bars against American products are already evi- 
dent in the substantial increase we have seen in 
our exports in 1960, to which I alluded earlier. 
Possibly 25 percent of the some $3 billion improve- 
ment in our commercial export-surplus position 
as against 1959, or $750 million, can be fairly at- 
tributed to increased sales of items which previ- 
ously had been hampered by discriminatory im- 
port restrictions. Progress in the removal of dis- 
criminatory restrictions has been slower in the 
agricultural field than in the industrial sector. In 
some cases discrimination against the United 
States has been removed but controls are main- 
tained on imports of agricultural products from 
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all sources. These restrictions in many cases are 
the result of deep-rooted political, economic, and 
social factors in the importing country. Conse- 
quently further liberalization is a long and gradual 
process. You can be sure that your Government 
will continue unceasing efforts to eliminate the 
last vestiges of unjustified discrimination and to 
increase our access to foreign markets. 

The extent to which our exporters take advan- 
tage of new opportunities opened by the removal 
of discriminatory restrictions abroad will depend 
upon how vigorous an effort American business 
makes to sell its products in world markets 
against increasingly keen competition. This is a 
competition which American business should wel- 
come. As the leading proponents of the benefits 
of a system of free enterprise, our businessmen 
are now, in their own and in the Nation’s inter- 
est, called upon to put their principles into prac- 
tice with greater vigor than ever before. We feel 
sure they will not be found wanting. To assist 
them your Government is moving as never before 
in our history to facilitate exports. 


Export Expansion Program 


In March of 1960 the President sent a special 
message to Congress outlining a program devel- 
oped by the administration providing for Govern- 
ment stimulation of American exports.® The pro- 
gram is a prime example of the interdependence 
of the public and private sectors. It is expected 
to help business, at the same time working for the 
public good. 

The President’s message initiated new action by 
the executive branch—especially the Departments 
of State and Commerce and the Export-Import 
Bank—to improve and expand Government serv- 
ices to private industry in the development of ex- 
port trade. It also sought to enlist increasing co- 
operation between Government and business in 
finding new markets abroad. The program sig- 
nals the high priority being given to export ex- 
pansion in Government policy. 

The new features of the Government’s program 
include strengthening of the trade-promotion serv- 
ices of the Department of Commerce, expanded 
commercial activities of the Foreign Service, in- 
creased agricultural trade promotion activities of 
the Department of Agriculture, establishment of 


* For text, see ibid., Apr. 11, 1960, p. 560. 
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new overseas trade centers, and expanded use of 
international trade fairs, trade missions, and other 
means of stimulating the interest of foreign buy- 
ers in United States products. The export expan- 
sion program as a whole is designed to supply 
American businessmen with services and facilities 
comparable to those now available to their com- 
petitors in other countries. We seek to provide 
the tools that will enable small business concerns 
which have never before exported their products 
to enter this competitive field with a reasonable 
chance to make a profit. 

If we succeed in our new program of export 
promotion we will gain benefits going far beyond 
the improvement we must achieve in our balance 
of payments. We will benefit agriculture, indus- 
try and labor, and the many services which have 
a direct and indirect interest in expanded trade. 

Equally important is the fact that larger Amer- 
ican exports will help the countries with which we 
trade. Our interest in expanding mutually ad- 
vantageous trade with other nations, particularly 
in the underdeveloped areas, has far more than 
commercial implications. The aim of our foreign 
trade policy should be to develop an international 
environment favorable to the expansion of inter- 
national economic and political freedom. Other 
nations cannot be forced or bribed into adopting 
our system of economic freedom. Through trad- 
ing with us they can come to see the advantages of 
freedom and to choose that way for themselves. 
We can best influence the conduct of world trade 
by our own example, by demonstrating through 
our actions that we rely on free markets to keep 
us economically strong. That is the best and, in 
fact, the only way we can build an environment 
favorable to economic freedom. 


Fire Victims in Yemen Receive 
Emergency Aid 
Press release 40 dated January 31 

On January 20 a serious fire took place at 
Hodeida, a port city in Yemen on the Red Sea. 
Six hundred dwellings were destroyed and an esti- 
mated 3,000 residents of the city were left 
homeless. 

At the request of the Government of Yemen 
the U.S. Government agreed to provide emergency 
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relief assistance to assist the Government of 
Yemen in caring for those left destitute. As part 
of the United States aid program to Yemen, 3,000 
blankets, 5 tons of dried milk, and 150 tons of 
wheat and flour are being made available. 

The blankets are being flown to Hodeida from 
a U.S. military depot in France by a U.S. Air 
Force plane. The dried milk is being flown to 
Hodeida from CARE stocks now available in 
Alexandria in the United Arab Republic. The 
supplies of wheat and flour are already in Yemen 
as part of the U.S. aid program to that country. 

A six-man U.S. Army medical team has also 
arrived in Hodeida from Asmara, Ethiopia, to 
assist in relieving the suffering. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


86th Congress, 2d Session 


The Northern California District of the Communist Party : 
Structure—Objectives—Leadership. Hearings before 
the House Un-American Activities Committee. Part 
1, May 12, 1960, 77 pp.; Part 2, May 13, 1960, 82 pp.; 
Part 3, May 14-June 10, 1960, 121 pp.; Part 4, May 
12-June 10, 1960, 199 pp. 

Communist Threat to the United States Through the 
Caribbean. Hearings before the Subcommittee To In- 
vestigate the Administration of the Internal Security 
Act and Other Internal Security Laws of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. Part 10. Testimony of William 
D. Pawley. September 2-8, 1960. 58 pp. 

Soviet Terrorism in Free Germany. Hearing before the 
Subcommittee To Investigate the Administration of the 
Internal Security Act and Other Internal Security 
Laws of the Senate Judiciary Committee. Testimony 
of Theodore Hass. September 21, 1960. 39 pp. 

Policy Planning for Space Telecommunications. Staff 
report prepared for the Senate Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences Committee. December 4, 1960. 207 pp. [Com- 
mittee print] 

Organizing for National Security: The National Security 
Council. Study submitted to the Senate Government 
Operations Committee by its Subcommittee on National 
Policy Machinery. December 12, 1960. 10 pp. [Com- 
mittee print] 

Agricultural Proposals in the European Economic Com- 
munity. Study-mission report of Senator Frank Carl- 
son to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Decem- 
ber 16, 1960. 16 pp. [Committee print] 

Economic Programs for Labor Surplus Areas in Selected 
Countries of Western Europe. Materials prepared for 
the Joint Economic Committee. December 27, 1960. 
[Joint Committee print] 


87th Congress, 1st Session 


Text of International Labor Organization Recommenda- 
tion Adopted at the Forty-first (Maritime) Session of 
the International Labor Conference at Geneva. Letter 
from the Assistant Secretary of State transmitting text 
of ILO Recommendation No. 109. H. Doc. 38. January 
83,1961. 4 pp. 
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The State of the Union. Message from President Eisen- Nomination of Dean Rusk, Secretary of State-Designate. 
hower. H. Doc. 1. January 12, 1961. 14 pp. Hearing before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
Activities of the Corregidor-Bataan Memorial Commis- mittee. January 12,1961. 38 pp. 
sion. Message from the President transmitting a report Interparliamentary Activities and Reception of Foreign 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1960. H. Doc. 48. Officials. Report to accompany S. Res. 40. S. Rept. 2. 
January 12, 1961. 2 pp. January 13,1961. 2 pp. 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 











Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings’ 


Adjourned During January 1961 


— Special Limited Mediterranean Regional Air Navigation 
eeting. 

UNICEF Executive Board and Program Committee 

FAO Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council: 9th Meeting 

10th International Conference on Social Work 

ITU Study Group on Mobile Services Manual 

U.N. ECE Meeting on Labor Productivity Problems 

U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Human Rights: 13th Session of the 
Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities. 

IMCO Ad Hoc Committee on Rules of Procedure: 3d Meeting. . . . 13 (1 day) 

FAO Consultative Subcommittee on the Economic Aspects of Rice: . 13-23 
5th Session. 

IMCO Council: 4th Session . 16-20 

— Technical Advisory Committee on Desert Locust Control: 9th Ro . 16-20 

ession. 

Commission for Technical Cooperation in Africa South of the . 16-26 
Sahara: Inter-African Conference on Hydrology. 

ILO Tripartite Meeting on Social Consequences of Coal Crisis. . . . 16-26 

FAO Emergency Meeting on African Horse Sickness and African i . 17-20 
Swine Fever. 

U.N. ECAFE Committee on Trade: 4th Session. . . 17-24 


In Session as of January 31, 1961 


Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests. . . . Oct. 31, 1958- 
GATT: 5th Round of Tariff Negotiations Sept. 1- 
U.N. General Assembly: 15th Session (recessed Dec. 20, 1960, until Sept. 20—- 
Mar. 7, 1961). 
IAEA Board of Governors: 20th Session 
U.N. ECOSOC Plenipotentiary Conference To Adopt a Single Con- 
vention on Narcotic Drugs. 
SEATO Heads of Universities Conference 
U.N. ECAFE Committee on Industry and Natural Resources: 13th 
Session. 
North Pacific Fur Seal Commission: 4th Meeting 
U.N. ECE Committee on Agricultural Problems: Working Party 
on Perishable Foodstuffs. 


1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Jan. 24, 1961. Following is a list of abbreviations: ECAFE, 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East; ECE, Economic Commission for Europe; ECOSOC, EconomicYand 
Social Council; FAO, Food and Agriculture Organization; GATT, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; IAEA, 
International Atomic Energy Agency; ICAO, International Civi] Aviation Organization; ILO, International Labor 
Organization; IMCO, Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization; ITU, International Telecommunication 
Union; SEATO, Southeast Asia Treaty Organization; U.N., United Nations; UNICEF, United Nations Children’s Fund. 
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OAS Recommends Further Economic 
Action Regarding Dominican Republic 


-On January 4 the Council of the Organization 
of American States considered a report by a special 
committee of the Council which proposed a resolu- 
tion recommending that the member states sus- 
pend exports of certain articles to the Dominican 
Republic. The resolution was adopted by the 
Council on January 4 by a vote of 14 to 1, with 
6 abstentions. On January 19 the United States 
notified Fernando Lobo, the Chairman of the OAS 
Council, of its action pursuant to the Council reso- 
lution. Following is a statement made on January 
4 by Philip W. Bonsal, U.S. Interim Representa- 
tive on the Council, together with texts of the 
special committee’s report and the U.S. note, 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR BONSAL 


The United States was represented on the spe- 
cial committee which prepared the report and 
the draft resolution now before the Council, and it 
joined with six of the seven members of that com- 
mittee in submitting the report and the draft res- 
olution to the Council. The United States delega- 
tion plans to vote in favor of the resolution. 

The special committee was charged by the Coun- 
cil with the consideration of Resolution I of the 
Sixth Meeting of Consultation of Foreign Min- 
isters of the American Republics." That meeting 
decided to apply certain specified measures, 
namely, the breaking of diplomatic relations with 
the Dominican Republic and the partial interrup- 
tion of economic relations with that country be- 
ginning with the immediate suspension of trade 
in arms and war implements of every kind. The 
resolution further stated that the Council was to 
study the feasibility and the desirability of ex- 
tending the suspension in trade to articles in addi- 
tion to arms, in accordance with the circumstances 
and with due regard to legal and constitutional 
limitations of the member states. 

The proposal before the Council would, if ap- 
proved, conclude that it is feasible and desirable 
for the member states to extend the suspension of 
their trade with the Dominican Republic to ex- 
ports to that country of petroleum, petroleum 


1For statements made by Secretary Herter and text of 
resolution, see BULLETIN of Sept. 5, 1960, p. 355. 
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products, trucks, and spare parts for trucks. The 
Council would also request the member states to 
take measures to prevent the reexport of these 
articles from their territories to the Dominican 
Republic. The proposal before the Council would 
thus represent an important step in the carrying 
out of the mandate assigned to it by the Foreign 
Ministers. 

In the view of the United States delegation it is 
most important to bear in mind the circumstances 
under which the Sixth Meeting of Foreign Min- 
isters was convened. That meeting considered a 
report of the investigating committee demonstrat- 
ing clearly that the Government of the Dominican 
Republic had been involved in actions against the 
Government of Venezuela culminating in an at- 
tempt upon the life of the President of Venezuela,? 
a President democratically elected in accordance 
with constitutional norms and provisions. The 
American Republics were in fact confronted with 
grave acts of aggression and intervention on the 
part of the government of one of its members 
against another member. 

The Foreign Ministers assembled at San José 
took such measures as appeared immediately sus- 
ceptible of being carried out, and they charged 
this Council with the duty of determining the 
feasibility and desirability of specific further 
measures. 

My delegation does not agree that for further 
measures to be taken it is necessary to show that 
the Dominican Government has committed further 
acts of intervention or aggression other than those 
which gave rise to the measures applied by the 
Sixth Meeting of Foreign Ministers. Resolution I 
of that meeting makes no mention of such further 
acts, 

My delegation believes to be especially pertinent 
the conclusion reached by the special committee 
that, in the period since the adoption of Resolution 
I by the Sixth Meeting, no change has taken place 
in the attitude of the Dominican Government 
toward the fundamental principles of the inter- 
American system. The history of hostile actions 
of the Dominican Republic against the present 
Government of Venezuela, confirmed by investi- 
gation of this Organization, is a factor to be borne 
in mind in this connection. Also, there is to be 
recalled the report of the Inter-American Peace 


2 ¥or background, see ibid., Aug. 8, 1960, p. 224. 





Committee of June 6, 1960,3 which found that 
international tensions in the Caribbean region had 
been aggravated by flagrant and widespread vio- 
lations of human rights in the Dominican Repub- 
lic and concluded that these tensions would con- 
tinue to increase so long as the violations persisted. 

As the Council is aware, the United States is the 
only member of this Organization with which the 
Dominican Republic has a substantial portion of 
its foreign trade. Therefore the United States 
representative on the special committee was able 
to furnish from United States Government sources 
information as to the effect of the possible suspen- 
sion of trade in given items with that country. 

My Government understands that the terms of 
the resolution before us would be recommendatory 
rather than obligatory with respect to the individ- 
ual member states. Nevertheless I am authorized 
to state that the United States Government would 
undertake to implement the terms of the resolu- 
tion should it be approved by the Council. 

In preventing the reexport to the Dominican 
Republic from their territories of the specified ar- 
ticles originating in other countries, many member 
states could play a significant role in helping to 
insure, to the extent possible, the effectiveness of 
the resolution. It is important, in the United 
States’ view, to preserve the collective nature of 
further decisions and actions taken by member 
states in regard to the Dominican Republic, fol- 
lowing upon the action already jointly taken by 
them at the Sixth Meeting of Foreign Ministers. 

It is the hope of the United States, as I am sure 
it is that of the other member states, that the de- 
cisions we take here in this Council, following 
upon those taken by the Foreign Ministers at 
San José, will in the long run have a constructive 
effect in contributing to the achievement of a 
situation in which the Dominican Republic will 
harmonize her policies with the principles of the 
charter of our Organization and enjoy friendly 
and cooperative relations with the other Republics 
of the hemisphere. 

The United States Government wishes to em- 
phasize once more that it expects to continue to 
work with the other member states in keeping the 
situation under constant scrutiny and in taking 
such further measures as may seem desirable. 


* Not printed here. 
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TEXT OF REPORT‘ 


First Report oF THE SpecrAL COMMITTEE To Carry OUT 
THE MANDATE RECEIVED BY THE COUNCIL PURSUANT TO 
RESOLUTION I OF THE SIXTH MEETING OF CONSULTATION 
OF MINISTERS OF ForEIGN AFFAIRS 


At its meeting of September 21, 1960, the Council of the 
Organization referred to this Special Committee Resolu- 
tion I of the Sixth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs, paragraphs 1 and 2 of which read 
as follows: 


“1. To apply the following measures: 

a. Breaking of diplomatic relations of all the mem- 
ber states with the Dominican Republic ; 

b. Partial interruption of economic relations of all 
the member states with the Dominican Republic, begin- 
ning with the immediate suspension of trade in arms and 
implements of war of every kind. The Council of the 
Organization of American States, in accordance with the 
circumstances and with due consideration for the con- 
stitutional or legal limitations of each and every one of 
the member states, shall study the feasibility and de- 
sirability of extending the suspension of trade with the 
Dominican Republic to other articles. 

2. To authorize the Council of the Organization of 
American States to discontinue, by a two-thirds affirma- 
tive vote of its members, the measures adopted in this 
resolution, at such time as the Government of the Domini- 
can Republic should cease to constitute a danger to the 
peace and security of the hemisphere.” 


With all the care required by its important assignment, 
the committee has considered the situation in the Domini- 
can Republic dating from the Sixth Meeting of Consulta- 
tion and the different aspects of that country’s foreign 
trade. The General Secretariat prepared a document 
with information on this matter for use by the committee. 

Through its deliberations and study, the committee has 
reached the conclusion that there has been no change 
in the attitude of the Government of the Dominican Repub- 
lie toward the basic principles of the inter-American sys- 
tem. Therefore, the committee believes that it would 
not be justifiable to discontinue the measures adopted by 
the Organ of Consultation, and that it is desirable to 
extend the suspension of trade to the following articles: 


a. Petroleum and petroleum products 
b. Trucks and spare parts 


The members of the committee have ascertained from 
their respective governments that for the latter there is 
no legal barrier to the extension of the suspension of 
trade with the Dominican Republic to certain articles be- 
sides those specified in the Resolution of the Organ of 
Consultation, that is, arms and implements of war of 
every kind. 

Some members of the committee expressed the opinion 
that the present report must make it clear that any 


‘Submitted to the OAS Council on Dec. 21, 1960, and 
made public on Jan. 4, 1961. 
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resolutions adopted by the Council in compliance with 
Resolution I of the Sixth Meeting of Consultation should 
be considered only as recommendations to the member 
states, and that in no case do they impose any legal obliga- 
tion upon them. 

The Delegation of Brazil stated in writing that it had 
not given its approval to this report for the reasons ex- 
pressed in the accompanying dissenting opinion. 

Within the spirit and the purposes of Resolution I, the 
committee will continue to follow the situation closely, 
in order to consider and make such recommendations to 
the Council as the circumstances may suggest. 

In view of the foregoing, the special committee has 
the honor to submit to the Council the following draft 
resolution : ° 


THe COUNCIL OF THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
STATES, 


MINpFUL of the terms of paragraph 1(b) of Resolution I 
of the Sixth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, and 

HAVING SEEN the first report of the special committee 
to carry out the said resolution, 

RESOLVES : 


1. To state that it is feasible and desirable that the 
member states of the Organization who signed the Final 
Act of the Sixth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs extend the suspension of their trade with 
the Dominican Republic to the exportation of the follow- 
ing items: 


a. Petroleum and petroleum products 
b. Trucks and spare parts 


2. To request the member states, in connection with the 
preceding paragraph, to take measures to prevent the re- 
export of the items mentioned from their territory to the 
Dominican Republic. 

38. To request the governments of the member states to 
inform the Chairman of the Council of the Organization 
regarding the measures they take with respect to this 
resolution, in order that this Council and the Security 
Council of the United Nations may be kept informed in 
the matter. 

DECEMBER 19, 1960 
AUGUSTO GUILLERMO ARANGO 
Ambassador, Representative of Panama 
Chairman of the Committee 
CE£LEO DAVILA 


Ambassador, Representative of Honduras 
Vice Chairman of the Committee 


Vicente SANCHEZ GAVITO 
Ambassador, Representative of Mexico 


Troporo ALVARADO GARAICOA 
Ambassador, Representative of Ecuador 


PHILIP W. BonsaL 
Representative of the United States 


*This draft resolution was approved by the Council 
without change at the meeting held on January 4, 1961. 
[Footnote in original.] 
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A.Luysio GUEDES REGIS BITTENCOURT 
Representative of Brazil 
(Dissenting vote attached) 


Fausto Soro 
Representative of Chile 


DISSENTING VOTE OF BRAZIL 


In reference to the first report of the special committee 
of the Council appointed to carry out the provisions 
of Resolution I of the Sixth Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, and to the draft resolution 
attached thereto, both of which documents were approved 
by the aforementioned Committee, the Delegation of 
Brazil wisher to register, clearly and unequivocally, its 
position in the matter and the basis of its dissenting vote: 


1. The real solution in such cases does not lie in the 
progressive application of coercive measures, but at the 
higher, more constructive, long-range level of moral sanc- 
tions and persuasion, which will not endanger inter- 
American solidarity but preserve the unity of the 
system and encourage the gradual evolution of the coun- 
try into a democracy. This is the principle that guided 
the Delegation of Brazil in Costa Rica and that was 
expressed clearly by the Foreign Minister, Dr. Horacio 
Lafer, when he said that censure applied to a member 
of the American family does not imply that the country 
is not expected to return soon to the democratic com- 
munity of the Hemisphere, and also when he promised 
that Brazil would persist in its high purpose of promot- 
ing continental unity, within the democratic system, by 
means of persuasion and conciliation. 

2. The sanctions imposed by the Sixth Meeting of Con- 
sultation, which are in themselves sufficiently severe and 
serious, had as their purpose not the condemnation of 
the domestic government of a country—which would vio- 
late the principle of nonintervention, the cornerstone of 
the inter-American system—but the condemnation of acts 
of aggression and intervention which were perfectly de- 
termined and duly verified, as a result of the investigation 
made in situ by a committee specially appointed by the 
Council. This was clearly established in the text of Re- 
solution I of the meeting at Costa Rica: “J’o condemn 
emphatically the participation of the Government of the 
Dominican Republic in the acts of aggression and inter- 
vention against the State of Venezuela that culminated 
in the attempt on the life of the President of that country.” 

3. New accusations of aggression and intervention 
against the Dominican Republic were recently brought 
to the attention of the Council and the Peace Committee 
by Venezuela, and they are now being considered and 
studied, although neither of the aforesaid bodies has made 
any statement in this respect up to the present time. 

4. Consequently, the Delegation of Brazil considers that, 
since the measures taken in Costa Rica are still in force 
and the censure applied by the hemisphere to the Domini- 
can Republic is therefore being maintained, an increase 
at this time of the sanctions against that country, based 
on accusations which are still under consideration, would 
jeopardize the long-range unity and solidarity of the 
Americas, and above all it would immediately bring about 
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the aggravation of a situation which might take an un- 
foreseeable turn. 

5. If it were the case today, and it were proved be- 
yond any doubt that new acts of aggression or interven- 
tion had been committed by the Dominican Republic, 
Brazil in that case would favor increasing the sanctions. 
In doing so, however, it would have the same concern that 
it expressed in Costa Rica with regard to the very nature 
of the measures prescribed: Brazil would favor effective 
sanctions primarily affecting the accused government, 
but that would not directly harm the people of the country. 

6. In this case, it appears to Brazil that, in addition 
to the hastiness of the decision taken, the sanctions now 
being recommended are inappropriate. The reason is 
that since they involve the importation of petroleum and 
petroleum products, trucks, and spare parts, they would 
directly and primarily affect the Dominican people in their 
basic need for transportation, supplies, and thermoelectric 
power. Since it is possible, moreover, to obtain supplies 
from other sources, the measures under consideration are 
not only ineffectual but self-defeating; having no fore- 
seeable practical effect, they will merely contribute to po- 
litical tension to the detriment of continental solidarity. 


WASHINGTON, December 19, 1960 


TEXT OF U.S. NOTE 


Excettency: I have the honor to refer to the 
resolution approved by the Council of the Organ- 
ization of American States on January 4, 1961 in 
which it stated that it was feasible and desirable 
that the Member States extend their suspension of 
trade with the Dominican Republic to the export 
to that country of petroleum, petroleum products, 
trucks and spare parts. In the resolution the 
Council also requested the Member States to pre- 
vent the re-export of these items from their ter- 
ritory to the Dominican Republic, and to inform 
the Council regarding the measures they take with 
respect to the resolution. ; 

Accordingly, I wish to inform Your Excellency 
that pursuant to the above-mentioned resolution, 
the United States Government has taken the neces- 
sary action, effective January 20, 1961, to suspend 
the export of the cited items from the United 
States to the Dominican Republic. The action 
taken includes, as well, the re-export of these items 
to the Dominican Republic. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 


Puiure W. Bonsau 
Interim Representative of the United States of 
America on the Council of the Organization of 
American States 
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Ambassador Stevenson States 
U.S. Views on United Nations 


Remarks by Ambassador Adlai EF. Stevenson 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations * 


This is my first meeting with the United Na- 
tions press corps since I last served with the 
United States delegation to the General Assembly 
in 1947. I am happy to be back with you and also 
to see so many old friends. I look forward to co- 
operating with you in every possible way so that 
the people of the United States and of the world 
may know, through your efforts, about the ob- 
jectives and ideas and ideals of the United States 
and our people. 

The United States is on every stage in every 
region of the world, and there is nothing larger 
or more important or more influential, in our 
judgment, than the United Nations. I hope that 
we can play our part actively and consistently 
to advance the peace and security and to strength- 
en and expand the influence and authority of the 
United Nations. 

Let me suggest some general policies or attitudes 
that I expect will govern our actions here. 

President Kennedy, in his inaugural address 
last week,? described the United Nations as “our 
last best hope” and renewed our pledge to sup- 
port the Organization and “enlarge the area in 
which its writ may run.” I believe that there has 
been too great a tendency to use the forum of the 
United Nations for narrow propaganda purposes. 
But the hour is too late, the times too dangerous, 
for name calling and rhetorical violence. I be- 
lieve that the world would benefit from a mora- 
torium on propaganda and abuse and by a return 
in this great parliament to the courtesy and dig- 
nity of traditional diplomatic usage. 

The United Nations is now an organization of 
99 member states—double its size when I last 
served here. We cannot afford to neglect the op- 
portunities which our membership gives us, nor 
do we intend to do so. We look to the United 
Nations not as an arena in which to fight the cold 
war but, rather, as an instrument which can help 
us to end it and to liberate man from the scourges 


*Made at a press conference held at U.N. headquarters 
on Jan. 27 (U.S./U.N. press release 3642). Following 
these opening remarks, Ambassador Stevenson answered 
questions asked by the news correspondents. 

* BuLLETIN of Feb. 6, 1961, p. 175. 
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of war, poverty, disease, ignorance, and oppres- 
sion. We are not seeking here military alliances; 
we shall not try to impose our system or philoso- 
phy on others. We seek only that they should 
make good their national independence and ad- 
vance the well-being of their people. 

The United States is the oldest anticolonial 
power, and we are in favor of freedom and self- 
determination for all peoples. The United States 
views with satisfaction the rapid political revolu- 
tion of independence which has swept the world. 
Like the former colonial powers—the United 
Kingdom and France, for example—we are now 
interested in the orderly, peaceful transition to 
self-government and a healthy national life, with- 
out creating new enmities to plague the world. 
Hence we deeply regret the disaster that has be- 
fallen the Congo in its first months of national 
independence. 

By trial and error we have learned a great deal 
about economic development. The United States 
attaches the first importance to improving the 
well-being of peoples, and the United Nations has 
proved its ability to administer economic and 
technical aid without fear of ulterior motives. So 
we shall support expanded efforts of the United 
Nations to aid countries whose peoples are de- 
termined to aid themselves. Much unrest in the 
world would be eased if millions of people were 
sure of at least one square meal a day. 

We believe that the United Nations can be used 
much more than it has been to facilitate quiet 
diplomacy. I recall that the solution of the Ber- 
lin crisis in 1948 had its origin in quiet talks here 
at the United Nations. And we believe that the 
United Nations offers a great opportunity to an- 
ticipate crises as well as to deal with the urgent 
problems of the moment. To prevent fire is often 
better than to extinguish fire. 

The priceless value of the United Nations in all 
these fields depends on the integrity of the office 
of the Secretary-General and the adequacy of the 
Organization’s financial resources. Attacks on 
the Secretary-General are attacks on the institu- 
tion itself. I should think that the small powers 
would rise as one in defense of the institution 
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which is their best protection. The United Na- 
tions exists in order that no nation need be pow- 
erful in order to be independent and secure. 

The United States cherishes free institutions 
and is committed to the growth of law across na- 
tional and cultural frontiers. We believe our 
goals and interests are shared with the masses of 
people throughout the world. We will not shrink 
from the burdens of our membership in this Or- 
ganization. The United States will not always 
have its way, we know, but I hope we will always 
have a decent respect for the opinions of others 
and will act reasonably in settling disputes, re- 
ducing armaments, achieving normal relations, 
even with those with whom we disagree. 

We believe that the United Nations offers the 
best possible means to find common ground with 
the nations of the world and thereby to achieve 
a peace in which the free and the just can dwell 
in safety. Upon that common ground we devout- 
ly believe that the nations and the peoples of the 
world must ultimately stand. 

I have made courtesy calls on the Presidents 
of the Security Council and the General Assembly. 
I have also called, of course, upon the Secretary- 
General. I am calling on all the members of the 
Security Council, and I would like to pay my re- 
spects to all of the representatives, all of my col- 


leagues, of other countries. I will not have time 
to visit them all, but I am sending out invitations 
for a series of lunches at which I hope to have 


an opportunity to meet everyone. I hope to have 
the representatives of our neighbors, the Latin 
American Republics, dine with me this coming 
week. 

We are just finishing, as you all know, a new 
building to house the United States mission. I 
hope it is a good sign for Soviet participation in 
the United Nations that they too are interested 
in new quarters. We have offered our help if 
they need it. 

I hope to see all of you often in the ensuing 
months, It will be my purpose, the purpose of 
the United States mission, to do everything 
possible to assist you in carrying out your 
assignments, 





International Cooperation in Climatology 


THIRD SESSION OF THE COMMISSION FOR CLIMATOLOGY 
OF THE WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


by Helmut E. Landsberg 


The Commission for Climatology of the World 
Meteorological Organization held its third ses- 
sion from December 1 to 15, 1960, at London, Eng- 
land. The two preceding sessions were held at 
Washington in 1953 and 1957.2 

International cooperation in the field of clima- 
tology follows early precedents stimulated by 
scientific academies in the 18th century and for- 
mal efforts under the International Meteorological 
Organization, the predecessor of WMO, since 
1873. 

The meeting of the Commission was opened by 
the Viscount Hailsham, Minister of Science of the 
United Kingdom, who recalled this long tradition 
of international cooperation in climatology. The 
Director-General of the Meteorological Office of 
the United Kingdom, Sir Graham Sutton, also 
welcomed the delegates and invited them to visit 
the various meteorological installations in the 
London area. Oliver M. Ashford, Chief of the 
Technical Division of WMO, brought the greet- 
ings of the Secretary General of the Organization. 

The President of the Commission, R. G. Ver- 
yard of the United Kingdom, stressed in his ad- 





© Dr. Landsberg is Director of the Office 
of Climatology of the US. Weather Bureau. 
He served as principal U.S. delegate at the 
third session of the WMO Commission for 
Climatology. 











dress the important tasks before the Commission, 
as laid down in its terms of reference. He placed 
particular emphasis on the importance of upper- 
air climatology and the various practical applica- 
tions of climatology. The role of the Commis- 
sion in guiding the climatological work of na- 
tional meteorological services was highlighted. 

The following 38 members of WMO were rep- 
resented at this session : 


Mauritius 

Netherlands 
Netherlands New Guinea 
Norway 

Pakistan 

Portugal 

Portuguese East Africa 
Portuguese West Africa 
Rumania 

Saudi Arabia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Thailand 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Hungary Union of South Africa 
India Union of Soviet Socialist 
Iran Republics 

Ireland United Arab Republic 
Israel United Kingdom 

Italy United States 


Among the international organizations having 
official observers present at the meeting were the 
United Nations, the International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO), the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO), and the U.N. Educational, 


Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Byelorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republic 

Canada 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic 

Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland 

Federal Republic of 
Germany 

Finland 

France 


For a report by Dr. Landsberg on the second session, 
see BuL.eTIN of Apr. 15, 1957, p. 612. 
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Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). 

The U.S. delegation was composed of Helmut E. 
Landsberg and Herbert C. S. Thom of the U.S. 
Weather Bureau and George W. Moxon, Air 
Weather Service, U.S. Air Force. They were sup- 
ported by three advisers: Joseph M. Frosio, Fleet 
Weather Facility, London, England; Harold B. 
Harshbarger, U.S. Weather Bureau; and Frank- 
lin Newhall, Soil Conservation Service, Depart- 
ment. of Agriculture. 

The agenda consisted of 9 administrative and 
18 technical items. Most of the work was handled 
by two committees established for the duration of 
the sessiou. One of these dealt primarily with the 
administrative regulatory and guidance material, 
while the other handled scientific matters. A 
great deal of preparatory work had been done by 
nine small working groups between sessions. 
Their reports and recommendations were before 
the Commission for review and action. 

Even though the work schedule was heavy for 
the short period of the meeting, there were op- 
portunities for social and scientific events. Among 
the scientific events were lectures and discussions 
on the theme of climatic fluctuations, a special 
Royal Meteorological Society meeting on prob- 
lems of automatic data processing, and visits to the 
Forecast Office at Dunstable, the Climatological 
Offices at Harrow, and a factory manufacturing 
weather radars. 

The U.S. delegation brought material for 
an exhibit which included the latest U.S. tech- 
nical publications and a three-dimensional model 
of the average air motion in the atmosphere. De- 
mand for copies of the publications stimulated 
arrangements for useful exchanges of literature 
with the other nations. 

The Commission passed 9 resolutions concern- 
ing matters in which it has authority and for- 
warded 17 recommendations to the Executive 
Committee of WMO for final approval. There is 
little doubt that most of these will become part 
of the codified international practices in cli- 
matology. 

One of the continuing tasks of the Commission 
is the review of the climatological section of the 
technical regulations of WMO. These lay down 
the basic procedures which the meteorological 
services of the WMO members are enjoined to 
follow. Most of them are designed to standardize 
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practices and facilitate international exchange of 
information. With the rapid development of at- 
mospheric science this requires continuing re- 
vision. To the layman these are boring tech- 
nicalities, but they are very essential for many 
practical applications. For example, to meet the 
requirements of international aviation, summaries 
of wind conditions are needed for the planning of 
air routes and schedules for ever-higher layers in 
the atmosphere, and more information is needed 
on icing and severe turbulence, which still are 
serious impediments to flight, and on poor weather 
conditions near airports, which are potentially 
among the worst hazards of modern air transport. 
New agreements on climatological tabulations of 
these conditions were reached. 

Many meteorological services are presently en- 
gaged in the charting of the meandering upper-air 
currents. In order to avoid unnecessary labor and 
duplication the WMO secretariat has been charged 
with collection and publication of an inventory 
listing work completed and in progress along these 
lines. 

From many points of view the most important 
endeavor in climatology is the concerted effort to 
produce a world climatological atlas. This atlas 
is being built up from national charts into regional 
maps, all prepared under a unified scheme. The 
task is under the guidance of a working group of 
specialists, one from each of the six WMO regions, 
which correspond essentially to the major con- 
tinents. Precipitation maps have been given the 
highest priority in view of the importance of this 
element for agricultural planning. Completion of 
a substantial portion of this work before the next 
session of the Commission is now envisaged. 

The Commission also approved the major por- 
tions of a guide to climatological practices. Nine 
of the main chapters are finished and ready for 
issue. Arrangements have been made for smaller 
working parties to finish the four chapters still 
outstanding. This guide is a small compendium of 
practical experiences resulting from the work of 
national climatological services. It covers such 
problems as organization, collection and quality 
control of observations, automatic data handling, 
and publications. It is particularly timely be- 
cause of the establishment of new weather serv- 
ices in countries which have recently become in- 
dependent, but it will also help those in the older 





services to aline their time-honored procedures 
with modern methods of analysis. 

Every climatologist is interested in the problem 
of climatic fluctuations of shorter or longer dura- 
tion. Long-range economic planning is much con- 
cerned with these vagarious atmospheric events. 
Rainfall changes are particularly critical in the 
world’s arid and semiarid lands. WMO, in co- 
operation with the arid-zone project of UNESCO, 
plans to have a scientific colloquium on these 
problems in Rome in October 1961. It was agreed 
by the Commission that prior to the October 
meeting a bibliography on publications for the 
last decade would be cooperatively prepared. 
Further specifications were also laid down for the 
worldwide exchange of information at the end of 
each month on the departures from average of 
the major climatic elements, and the interval from 
1931 to 1960 was agreed upon as the period for 
comparison. Some hold out hope that this in- 
formation may contribute to longer range out- 
looks of climatic conditions. The U.S. contribu- 
tion to this effort, a publication entitled Monthly 
Climatic Data for the World, sponsored by WMO, 
was highly praised. 

In view of the success of this publication the 
WMO secretariat was asked to look into possible 
arrangements for expanding a present U.S. pub- 
lication of the day-to-day upper-air observations 
of the northern hemisphere into one covering the 
whole world. This would solve many of the data 
exchange problems that remained in an unsatis- 
factory state for the research scientists at the end 
of the International Geophysical Year and the 
period of international geophysical cooperation. 
At any rate, recommendations for the exchange 
of data, particularly in a form suitable for ma- 
chine processing, were made. In this connection 
the adoption of a uniform punchcard which has 
been designed for data from ocean areas was urged 
upon the Executive Committee of WMO. For 
international exchange of observations from land 
areas, minimum contents for punchcards of ob- 
servations were also agreed upon, and guidelines 
for the desired accuracy of these observations were 
laid down. 

In view of the rather infrequent meetings of the 
Commission the WMO secretariat was asked to 
collect and publish henceforth annual progress re- 
ports and bibliographies on climatology from 
member nations, These materials will replace the 
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quadrennial compilations and facilitate more rap- 
id exchange of information. It was also arranged 
to have the secretariat compile information on 
soil-temperature measurements in various nations. 
These data are important in the assessment of the 
atmospheric energy budget. For the same pur- 
pose information on the extent of snow covers is 
also essential, and arrangements for multilateral 
exchange of current maps were approved for 
countries where this element is observed. 

The Commission recommended that reports of 
the working groups on climatic classifications and 
statistical procedures be expanded and published 
in a suitable form. The desire was also expressed 
to publish a bibliography on instruments and 
methods used in microclimatology. 

In recognition of the important effects of cli- 
mate on human health and well-being the Com- 
mission suggested that national meteorological 
services explore problems of human bioclimatol- 
ogy more intensively than heretofore and cooper- 
ate, as appropriate, with the Internationa] Society 
for Bioclimatology and Biometeorology. 

Several of the former working groups of the 
Commission, with their assignments completed, 
lapsed with this meeting. Four of the groups 
with continuing tasks were reestablished, and 
four other working groups covering new ground 
were inaugurated. The President was given au- 
thority to establish another group at his pleasure. 
These are small groups of four to six experts 
charged with preparation of specific reports, 
which are to be submitted in the interim between 
sessions. 

Among its final actions the Commission indi- 
cated a preference for holding its next meeting at 
WMO headquarters at Geneva, Switzerland. The 
Vice President of the Commission, C. C. Bough- 
ner of Canada, was unanimously elected to be the 
new President; C. C. Wallén of Sweden succeeded 
him as the Vice President. 


United States Delegations 
to International Conferences 


14th" World Health Assembly 


The Department of State announced on Feb- 
ruary 3 (press release 52) the following principal 
members of the U.S. delegation to the 14th World 
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Health Assembly, which will convene at New 
Delhi, February 7, 1961: 


Delegates 


Leroy E. Burney, chairman, former Surgeon General, Pub- 
lic Health Service, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 

H. van Zile Hyde, Assistant to the Surgeon General for 
International Health, Public Health Service, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Leonard W. Larson, president-elect, American Medical 
Association, Chicago, Ill. 


Other members of the delegation include: 


Alternate Delegates 


Lowell T. Coggeshall, vice president, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill. 

Edward H. Cushing, Deputy Assistant Secretary (Health 
and Medical), Department of Defense 

John E. Fobes, U.S. Technical Cooperation Mission, New 
Delhi, India 

Richard K. C. Lee, president, Board of Health, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 


Congressional Advisers 


Steven B. Derounian, House of Representatives 
John E. Fogarty, House of Representatives 


Advisers 


Margaret C. Arnstein, chief, Division of Nursing, Public 
Health Service, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 

John C. Hume, chief, Public Health Division, U.S. Tech- 
nical Cooperation Mission, New Delhi, India 

Carol C. Laise, First Secretary and Political Officer, 
American Embassy, New Delhi 

Maurice Lebosquet, Jr., U.S. Technical Cooperation Mis- 
sion, New Delhi, India 

Emory W. Morris, president and general director, W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Clifford A. Pease, Jr., chief, Near East and Far East 
Division, Office of Public Health, International Co- 
operation Administration 

James E. Perkins, managing director, National Tuber- 
culosis Association, Chicago, Ill. 

Mack I. Shanholtz, president, State and Territorial 
Health Officers, and Commissioner of Health of Vir- 
ginia, Richmond, Va. 

Laurence R. Wyatt, Office of International Economic and 
Social Affairs, Department of State 


Administrative Officer 


Maurice J. Scanlon, Office of International Conferences, 
Department of State. 


The World Health Organization (WHO) is a 
specialized agency of the United Nations, with 
headquarters at Geneva. Membership is open to 
all nations. As of January 1961, there were 103 
members, including associate members. The As- 
sembly, the supreme authority, meets annually 
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and is composed of delegates from member states. 

Besides reviewing the work of WHO, the par- 
ticipants at the 14th World Health Assembly will 
be concerned with program and budget of the 
Organization for the calendar year 1962; elec- 
tions to fill vacancies on the newly expanded 24- 
member Executive Board; WHO’s future financ- 
ing of the malaria eradication program; and 
health conditions in the Congo. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


Security Council 


Report to the Secretary-General from his special repre- 
sentative in the Congo regarding the current situation 
in Stanleyville. S/4590. December 9, 1960, 4 pp. 

Report dated December 21, 1960, to the Secretary-General 
from his special representative in the Congo concerning 
incidents at Bukavu on December 15 and 16. S/4601. 
December 21, 1960. 4 pp. 

Documents submitted by the Secretary-General which 
concern incidents at Bukavu December 30, 1960-Janu- 
ary 1, 1961. S/4606. January 1, 1961, 17 pp.; and 
Add. 1, January 6, 1961, 5 pp. 

Letter of January 9, 1961, from the Chargé d’Affaires of 
the permanent mission of Guatemala to the President 
of the Security Council regarding statements made by 
the Cuban representative at the 921st meeting. S/4618. 
January 10, 1961. 3 pp. 

Note verbale of January 11, 1961, from the permanent 
representative of Belgium to the Secretary-General re- 
garding the transit landing at Usumbura made by troops 
of the Congolese National Army. 8/4621. January 11, 
1961. 2 pp. 

Letter of January 11, 1961, from the permanent repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union addressed to the President 
of the Security Council regarding Belgian trusteeship 
over Ruanda-Urundi. 8/4622. January 12, 1961. 8 pp. 

Decisions taken and resolutions adopted by the Security 
Council during the year 1960. Prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Political and Security Council Affairs. S/INF/ 
15. January 13, 1961. 22 pp. 


General Assembly 


The Situation in the Republic of the Congo 

Letter dated November 21, 1960, from the Permanent 
Representative of Guinea to the United Nations ad- 
dressed to the Secretary-General. A/4583. Novem- 
ber 21, 1960. 3 pp.; 

Statement by the delegation of the U.S.S.R. on 
November 21, 1960, regarding the attitude of the 
Command of the U.N. Force to the Mobutu forces 
in the Congo. A/4586. November 22, 1960. 3 pp.; 

Report to the Secretary-General from his Acting Spe- 
cial Representative in the Republic of the Congo, 


1 Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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General Rikhye. A/4587, November 22, 1960, 7 pp.; 
and Add. 1, November 26, 1960, 2 pp. ; 

Report by the Advisory Committee on the Congo. 
A/4592. November 24, 1960. 9 pp.; 

Cable dated November 27, 1960, from the President of 
the Republic of Ghana addressed to the Secretary- 
General. A/4598. November 27, 1960. 1 p.; 

Letter dated December 2, 1960, from the Permanent 
Representative of the U.S.8S.R. addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly. A/4612. December 
2, 1960. 3 pp.; 

Note verbale dated December 3, 1960, from the perma- 
nent delegation of Mali to the United Nations ad- 
dressed to the Secretary-General. A/4613. Decem- 
ber 3, 1960. 2 pp.; 

Report to the Secretary-General from his Special Rep- 
resentative in the Congo regarding certain actions 
taken against Patrice Lumumba. A/4614. Decem- 
ber 5, 1960. 11 pp. 

Appeal for maximum support to efforts of newly emerg- 
ing states for strengthening their independence. Let- 
ter of December 6, 1960, from the President of the 
General Assembly to the Chairman of the Special Po- 
litical Committee. A/SPC/49. December 7, 1960. 
4 pp. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Aviation 


International air services transit agreement. Signed at 
Chicago December 7, 1944. Entered into force for the 
United States February 8, 1945. 59 Stat. 1693. 
Acceptance deposited: Nigeria, January 25, 1961. 

Protocol amending articles 48(a), 49(e), and 61 of the 
convention on international civil aviation (TIAS 1591) 
by providing that sessions of the Assembly of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization shall be held not 
less than once in 3 years instead of annually. Done at 
Montreal June 14, 1954. Entered into force December 
12, 1956. TIAS 3756. 
Ratifications deposited: Mali, 

Tunisia, January 16, 1961. 


January 10, 1961; 


Cultural Property 


Convention for the protection of cultural property in the 
event of armed conflict, and regulations of execution. 
Done at The Hague May 14, 1954. Entered into force 
August 7, 1956." 

Accessions deposited: Malaya, December 12, 
bania, December 20, 1960. 

Protocol for the protection of cultural property in the 
event of armed conflict. Done at The Hague May 14, 
1954. Entered into force August 7, 1956." 

Accessions deposited: Malaya, December 12, 1960; Al- 
bania, December 20, 1960. 


1960; Al- 


* Not in force for the United States. 


United Nations 


Constitution of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. Done at London November 
16, 1945. Entered into force November 4, 1946. TIAS 
1580. 

Signatures: Niger, Malagasy Republic, and Upper Volta, 
November 10, 1960; Cameroun and Central African 
Republic, November 11, 1960; Somalia, November 15, 
1960; Gabon, November 16, 1960; Togo, Novem- 
ber 17, 1960; Kuwait, November 18, 1960; Congo 
(Léopoldville), November 25, 1960; Chad, Decem- 
ber 19, 1960. 

Acceptances deposited: Mali, November 7, 1960; Senegal, 
Niger, and Malagasy Republic, November 10, 1960; 
Cameroun and Central African Republic, Novem- 
ber 11, 1960; Nigeria and Upper Volta, November 14, 
1960; Somalia, November 15, 1960; Gabon, Novem- 
ber 16, 1960; Togo, November 17, 1960; Kuwait, 
November 18, 1960; Congo (Léopoldville), Novem- 
ber 25, 1960; Chad, December 19, 1960. 


BILATERAL 


Iraq 

Cultural agreement. Signed at Baghdad January 23, 
1961. Enters into force on the date that the Govern- 
ment of Iraq notifies the United States that the agree- 
ment has been ratified. 


Mexico 


Air transport agreement. 
1960. 
Entered into force: January 17, 1961. 


Signed at México August 15, 


Agreement relating to the safeguarding of classified in- 
formation, equipment, materials, or services related to 
defense. Effected by exchange of notes at Washington 
January 30, 1961. Entered into force January 30, 1961. 


Turkey 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1701-1709), 
with exchange of notes. Signed at Ankara January 11, 
1961. Entered into force January 11, 1961. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











Confirmations 


The Senate on January 26 confirmed Murat W. Williams 
to be Ambassador to El Salvador. 

The Senate on January 30 confirmed the following: 

George W. Ball to be Under Secretary of State for 
Economie Affairs. (For biographic details, see Depart- 
ment of State press release 44 dated February 1.) 

Roger W. Jones to be Deputy Under Secretary of State. 
(For biographic details, see Department of State press 
release 45 dated February 1.) 

G. Mennen Williams to be Assistant Secretary of State. 
(For biographic details, see Department of State press 
release 43 dated February 1.) 
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Africa 

The Challenge of Africa to the American Citizen 
(Williams) - 

Williams confirmed as penne Secretary ran Afri- 
can Affairs . Bacar 


American Republics 

Forces of Change in Latin America (Coerr) . . 

OAS Recommends Further Economic Action Re- 
garding Dominican Republic (Bonsal, texts of 
OAS report and U.S. note) . 

President Asks Brazil’s Cooperation To Reinvigor- 
ate Unity of Americas tae 


Brazil. President Asks Brazil’s uipeudien "To 
Reinvigorate Unity of Americas .... 


Congress, The. ee Documents Relating 
to Foreign Policy. .. . 


Cuba 

Forces of Change in Latin America (Coerr). . . 

Mr. Voorhees Resigns; Mr. Ribicoff To Coordinate 
Cuban Refugee Program (Kennedy) ay 


Denmark. Danish Prime Minister Visits United 
States February 11-19 ......., 


Department and Foreign Service. Caniniaiiene 
(Ball, Jones, G. M. Williams, M. W. Williams) . 


Dominican Republic. OAS Recommends Further 
Economic Action Regarding Dominican Republic 
(Bonsal, texts of OAS report and U.S. note) . . 


Economic Affairs 

Ball confirmed as Under Secretary for Economic 
Affairs . . 

OAS Recommends Further Economic ‘Action Re- 
garding Dominican Republic (Bonsal, texts of 
OAS report and U.S. note) .. 

Some Aspects of U.S. Foreign Trade Policy 
(Hadraba) . 

U.S. Comments on ‘Change in Rate ‘of “Exchange for 
Korean Hwan (Ball) ... 

El Salvador. Williams confirmed as o Atiennnter 


Health, Education, and Welfare 

14th World Health Assembly (delegation) . . 

Mr. Voorhees Resigns; Mr. Ribicoff To Coordinate 
Cuban Refugee Program (Kennedy). . . 


India. Mohandas K. Gandhi Honored as “Champion 
of Liberty” (Rusk) ... 


Indonesia. President Kerredy Replies to Siete 
From President of Indonesia oe Su- 
oo ee a © wes bis & ° 


International Disiadiintions and Cinibiieiien 

Calendar of International Conferences and Meet- 
ings P 

14th World Health "Assembly (delegation) | > 

International Cooperation in Climatology (Lands- 
berg) .. 

OAS Recommends Further Economic ‘Action Re- 
garding Dominican Republic en texts of 
OAS report and U.S. note)... 

Korea. U.S. Comments on Change in Rate of Ex. 
change for Korean Hwan (Ball) ..... 
Mutual Security. Fire Victims in Yemen matin 

ee re er 

Presidential Documents 


Mr. Voorhees Resigns; Mr. Ribicoff To Coordinate 
Cuban Refugee Program 6 

President Asks Brazil’s Corporation To Reinvigor. 
ate Unity of Americas ‘ 

President Kennedy _— to ) Message From Presi- 
dent of Indonesia . . aL oP n 


Index 


Vol. XLIV, No. 1130 


Protection of Nationals. U.S. Queries Soviet Union 
on 11 Missing Airmen (texts of U.S. and Soviet 
| ik. ceed Wee ie pies 


Refugees. Mr. Voorhees Redtones Mr. Ribicoft "To 
Coordinate Cuban Refugee Program (Kennedy) . 


Science. International —, in nesoaatond 
(Landsberg) . pik 


Treaty Information. Caen pene Pics 
U.S.S.R. U.S. Queries Soviet Union on 11 Missing 
Airmen (texts of U.S. and Soviet notes) . 


United Nations 
Ambassador Stevenson States U.S. Views on United 


Nations. . ‘ ‘ 
Current U.N. Documents eae waved 281 


Yemen. Fire Victims in Yemen Sie Bmergency 
Aid . eee e Ses ee 


Name Indeo 
Ball, GeorgeW. . . tbe 6 ses. a 
Bonsal, PhililpW . . a ce ere 
Coerr, Wymberley DeR . ee ee 
Hadraba, Theodore J .... " rarer es 
Jones, Roger a ua gli a! wey Hes a as uh ee 
Kennedy, President . ae 
pO eS en er 
Rusk, Secretary ..... P ‘ - - 22 
eo ES ee eer 
Sukarno, Dr. . Pie ees ld Jeter 261 
Williams, G. Mennen di Nec ety ca ak a 259, 282 
Williams, Murat W . ee a 282 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: January 30-February 5 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 


No. Date Subject 


389 1/30 Rusk: Gandhi “Champion of Liberty” 
stamp. 

40 1/31 Emergency relief assistance to Yemen. 

41 1/30 Williams: Roosevelt Day dinner, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

*42 2/1 Appointment of Mrs. Louchheim (bio- 
graphic details). 

2/1 Williams sworn in as Assistant Secre- 
tary for African Affairs (biographic 
details). 

2/1 Ball sworn in as Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs (biographic de 
tails). 

2/1 Jones sworn in as Deputy Under Secre- 
tary for Administration (biographic 
details). 

2/2 U.S. grain sent to Libya for drought re- 
lief. 

2/2 Visit of Danish Prime Minister. 

2/2 U.S. and Soviet notes on 11 missing 
USAF personnel. 

2/2 Ball: exchange rate of Korean hwan. 

2/2 Fisher appointed deputy to the Adviser 
to the President on Disarmament 
(biographic details). 

2/3 Stern appointed Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Public Affairs (biographic 
details). 

52 2/3 U.S. delegation to 14th World Health 
Assembly (rewrite). 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


Two new pamphlets on the Americas... 


SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE ACT OF BOGOTA 


Publication 7120 10 cents 
and 


THE LAND PROBLEM IN THE AMERICAS 
Publication 7112 10 cents 


The Act of Bogoté was approv~d on October 11, 1960, by the 
Council of the Organization of American States as prepared by the 
Special Committee To Study oe Formulation of New Measures for 
Economic Cooperation during the course of its Third Meeting held 
in Bogoté, Colombia, from September 5 to 13, 1960. 

These pamphlets give the basic purpose and main principles of 
the Act of Bogota and describe the “new look” which it takes of the 
Western Hemisphere’s social, political, and economic problems. 


WORLD REFUGEE YEAR—JULY 1959-JULY 1960 
Publication 7095 15 cents 


The World Refugee Year, which was brought into being by the 
United Nations, was participated in by the United States under 
Presidential proclamation dated May 19, 1959. 

This illustrated pamphlet describes the United States contribu- 
tions under the Year program, as well as its long-term assistance 
under other U.S. and U.N. refugee programs. 
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